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N° 2038. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1856. 





Price Fourpence. 
Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 








Notice.—On Saturday, the 1st of March, the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ will be enlarged to 24 pages, with the view of pre- 
senting some new features. A New Series, strengthened in 
all its departments, under new editorial management, wilt 
be commenced, in which a prominent novelty will be the intro- 
duction, weekly, of @ first-class full page wood-engraving, 
illustrative of new books and of passing contributions to lite- 
rature, science, and art, including Archeology and miscel- 
laneous Antiquarian Notabilia, 

The Index for 1855 will include the numbers of the first two 
months of the present year, and be issued with the closing 
number of the Old Series on the last Saturday in February. 

No.1 of the first volume of the New Series will appear on 
Satirday, the 1st of March, price4d. Stamped Edition, 5d. 

Subscribers are recommended to order the Gazette of their 
Bookseller or newsman, in preference to receiving it folded 
through the post. 

Office—5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Caritat Mauccany Booxcases, Booxs, &c. 


ME: L. A. LEWIS will Sell by Auction, at his 

House, 125, Fleet Street, on FRIDAY, 15th, and SATUR- 
DAY, 16th, the LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM BURY, Esq., 
of the Hope Insurance Company; and ANOTHER COLLECTION; 
including Rees’ Cyclopedia, 45 vols., half russia; Gibbon’s Rome, 
6 vols., russia: Robertson’s Historical W orks, 8 vols., russia ; 
Plato’s Works, translated by Taylor, 5 vols. ; Calmet’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, 5 yols. ; Gill's Exposit‘on on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, 9 vols. ; ; Nares’ Glossary; King’s Vale Royal of England; 
Baines’ History of Lancashire, 4 vols., calf extra; Williams’ Views 
in Greece, large paper, India proofs ; Bryan’ 's Dictionary of 
pace nag 2 vols. ; Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, 14 vols., large 

paper; Dibdin's Bibli graphical Decameron, 3 vols., large paper; 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour, 3 vols., large paper; Diddin’ 's JEdes 
Althorpiana, 2 vols., large paper; Bewick’ s Kritish Birds, 2 vols., 
Genuine First Edition, large paper, red morocco; Gallery of 
Portrait:, 7 vuls., calf “extra; Byron Illustrations, 3 vols., calf 
extra; British Poets, 100 vols., with proof plates from Sharpe’s 
edition inserted; British Essayists, 45 vols. ; Bri'ish Novelists, 50 
vols.; Valpy’s Family Classical Library, 52 vols.; Corpus Histori- 
cum, 34 vols.; Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols.; Shak- 
speare’s Plays, 21 vols., ealf extra, gilt leaves; Locke's Works, 
10 vols.; Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics ; Works 
on Annuities; Topographical Works; Capital Mahogany Book- 
cases, &c. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—S. A. 
HART, Esq., R.A., Professor cf Painting, will deliver 
LECTURES, on the Evenings of Thursday, February lth, 2st, 
28th, and of March 6th, 13th, and 20th 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Sec. 


Reozat ACADEMY OF ARTS.—SIR R. 
WESTMACOTT, R.A., Professor of Sculpture, will deliver 
Jectures on the Evenings of Monday, February 1th, 18th, 25th, 
and of March 3rd, 10th, and 17th, 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, will OPEN on Monday next, 
and will continue OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Admission 


1s. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.— The Anniver- 


sary Meeting of the Photographic Society for the election of 
Officers and Council, &c., for the year ensuing, will be held on 
THURSDAY, the 7th FEBRUARY, inst. The Chair will be 
taken at So'clock precisely. Mr. Hardwick will also read a paper 
on Photographic Printing. 


























Type 

RT UNION of LONDON (by Royal Charter) 

—Prizeholders select for themselves trom the Public Exhi 
ditions. Every subscriber of One Guinea will have, besides the 
chan ¢ ofa Prize, an impression of a Plate of “ Harvest in the 
Highlands”—engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., from the 
important and well-known picture by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., and 
Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. The prints will be ready for delivery 


on the lith of February. omens oon 
E {ODWIN 
LEWIS POCOCK, } Hon. Secs. 


444, West Strand. 


RYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITORS DE- 
PARTMENT.—The Directors having made arrangements 
with many of the principal Exhibitors in the Paris Exhibition for 
the transference of their goods to Sydenham, ate desirous of mak- 
ing similar arrangements with the Manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom generally. They are therefore prepared to grant SPACE 
i the EXHIBITION of SPECIMENS of MANUFACTURE, ata 
jominal ren’, for ONE YEAR, from the Ist of May next. Every 
facility will be given for taking orders and making sales from 
sample, but no delivery of go ds will be permitted in this depart- 
ment of the Palace. 

Manufacturers and others at present exhibiting in the non- 
telling division, are informed that, on the expiration of their 
present tenancy, they will be allowed to occupy space at a nominal 
rent until the 30th April, 1857. Parties wishing to avail them- 
selves of the above offer, are requested to apply to the Superin- 
tendent of the Exhibitors’ Department at the Crystal Palace. for 
forms of application, which must be returned on or before the Ist 

h next. The Directors reserve to themselves a right of 
selection in re-pect of goods for which space may be applied for. 


By order, 
G. GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, February 2, 1856. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LL the best New Works may be had without 
delay from this extensive Library by every Subscriber of 
One Guinea per annum. The preference is given to works of His- 
wy Biography, mete. Philosophy, and Travel. 
y be on application. 
Charles Bawitd, ule, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 








Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


ait jist ‘of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
i and offered at greatly 
ba ay a... for a Sg 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


PoPULaR HISTORY OF BIRDS, their 
= ced Pats 2 By ADAM WHITE, F.L.8. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











On the Ist of February, 1856, price One Shilling, 


(THE FPHARMACEUTIOAL JOURNAL, 
No. 176, containing th 
TRANSACTIONS or’ THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents: —- Professional Ethics—Adulteration and Fraud— 
Phytological Club: Annual Meeting—The Materia Medica of the 
Paris Exhibition, 18155—On Vege‘able Extracts—The Use of 
Methylated Spirit—Hydrate of Baryta in softening Calcareous 
‘Waters—On the Process for obtaining Oxygen—On the Composi- 
tion of Bank-Note Slag—The Electrical Relations of Tin and Iron 
in various Liquids— The Chemical Influence of Electricity, Heat, 
and Light—Prep of A from Cryolite—The Posi- 
tion of Aluminium in tke Voltajc Series—Preparation of Calomel 
—“ Ol. Hyd. Gall.”— Incrustation of Boilers Pipitzahoie Acid 
= Pesiiantien of Sulphuric Acid from Arsenic — Detection of 
Strychnia—Poisoning by Essential Oil of Almonds—Chemistry in 
its Application to Physiology and Therapeutics, Dr. Mialhe, &€. &c. 
VOLUME XIV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6a. each. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street; Maclachlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


ETTERS PATENT, and How to Obtain 
Them.—This desirable information, so essential! for ail In- 
ventors or BA CKICAL Macias ro souR aS ae article 
GRANIC’ August last, 
Pan TERRES price a earlier Pa ver of tig Work contain 
Original Articles on the Patent Lawsof all F Foreign Countries; and 
the late ones contain special Articles on the Confirmation, Dis- 
claiming, and Prolongation of Patents, by the Authors of “ The 
Patentee’s Manual.” 


THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL of the LAW 
of LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS. By JAMES JOHN- 
SON, Esq., of the Middle Temple, and J. H. JOHNSON, Solicitor. 
Price 5s. 


ABSTRACT of the PATENT LAW AMEND- 
MENT ACT. Price 6d. 


HINTS TO INVENTORS. Gratis. 


Office for Patents (‘‘ Practical Mechanic’s Journal” Offices) 
47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


MR. HUNT'S 
NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 


ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of residential dation to 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility of so pure and successful 
a practice being confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans 
and ignorant Imitators. 

For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., Author of a “ Treatise on the Cure of Stam- 
mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 

















NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 
In 8vo, price 16s. 
ERMONS and ADDRESSES Delivered on 


Various Occasions. By JOHN KAYE, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Lineoln. Edited by his SON. 


Rivirgtons, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (Jately published,) 
1. NINE CHARGES to the CLERGY. 
10s. 6d. 
2. The EXTERNAL GOVERNMENT and 


DISCIPLINE of the CHURCH of CHRIST, during the FIKST 
THREE CENTURIES. 5-. 


3. The COUNCIL of NICAMA in Connexion 
with the Life of Athanasius. 8s. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 


YPICAL FORMS AND SPECIAL ENDS 
IN CREATION. By the Rev. JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 
a of “The Method of the Divine Government, Physical 
Moral,” Professor of Logic and Metaphysics; and GEORGE 
DICKIE, A.M.,M.D., Professor of Natural History in the Queen's 
University in Treiand. 
Edinburgh : Thomas Constable and iat: Ramtiee, 
Adams,and Co. Dublin: OW. oerton 


Now sendy; crown 8yo, price 5s. cloth, 


AIRY FARMING: the Rearing and Feed- 
ing of Dairy Stock, and the Management of their Produce . 
By RURICOLA. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Just published, price 6d. 


MYHE STRUCTURE OF MATTER, CAUSE 
OF GRAVITATION, and NATURE and LAWS of ELEC- 
TRICITY. By J.A.S. 
Edinburgh: Myles PS Lees Simpkin, Marshal’, 
and Co. 





This day. 8vo p Ice 1@s., with 155 Engravings, 


HE HANDBOOK OF THE MOVEMENT 

CURE. By M. ROTH, M.D., Phy-ician to the Institution 

for the Treatment of Diseases by Movements and the Russian 

Rath, Old Cavendish Street, London, and to the Institution, Marl- 
borough Place, Brighton, &c. &¢ 


Groombridge and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 





DR. SANDWITH’S JOURNAL. 
This day, post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of the SIEGE of KARS, 
and of the Six Months’ Resistance by the Turkish Garrison 
under General Williams to the Russian Army. With Travels and 
Adventures in Armenia,and Remarks on the Present State of 
Turkey. By HUMPHRY SANDWITH, M.D., Chief of the 
Medical Staff. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Recently published, 
ARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS; 
being Notes ant Notions on Created Things. By the 
Author of ‘ Episodes of Insect Life.’ With numerous Engravings, 
12mo, price 5s. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW WORK BY MR. C. H. SCOTT. 
On Friday next, in One Volume, post 8vo, 


HE DANES and the SWEDES: Being an 
Account of a Visit to Denmark, including Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and the Danish Islands, with a Peep into Jutland, anda 
Journey across the Peninsula of Sweden; embracing a Sketch of 
the most important points in the History f those Countries. By 
CHARLES HENRY SCOTT, Author of “ The Baltic, the Black 
Sea, and the Crimea.” 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On Friday next will be published, in post Svo, 


‘82 Foon of LONDON: a Sketch of the 


prone Uistory, chief Varieties, Sources of Supply, Modes of 

Production, proba Quantities, Means of Transport, and Ma- 

chinery of Distribution of the Food and Beverages for a Commu- 
nity of Two-and-a-Half Millions. By GEORGE DODD. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


HUGH JAMES ROSE'S EDITION. 
ARKHURST’S GREEK and ENGLISH 


LEXICON. A New Edition, carefully revised, with the 
addition of Points to the Hebrew, and an Appendix of Proper 
Names to the New Testament, by J. R. MAJOR, D.D, King's 
College, London In 1 Jarge vol., medium &vo, £1 Is. cloth. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co,; Whittaker and Cu.; F. and J. Rivington ; Nisbet 
and Co.; H. Washbourne ; Houl: and St 
Stevens and Norton; C. H. Law; Bickers and Bush; Routledge 
and Co.; G. Bell; Aylott c Co. ; ; and J. Cornish. Cambridge 
J. Deighton; J. Hall; E. Johnson; and Macmillan and Co 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 











CHEAP AND POPULAR SCIENTIFIC beta 
On the Ist of March, Price TurEerence, Numbe 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON, Editor of “‘ The 
Entomologist’s Annual.” 

This work will contain descriptions of all the British Species, 
with popular readable instructions where to find them and how 
to know them, and will be illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 

be comp) leted in about Thirty Monthly Numbers. The first 
four Parts will comprise the whole of the Butterflies. 


London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price £1 &s., Vol. I., Third Edition, 
(containing the Four Gospels) of 
[Re GREEK TESTAMENT: with acritically 

revised Text: a Digest of various Readings Marginal Refe- 
rences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena: and a copi- 
ous Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the Use of Theo- 
logical Students and Ministers. By HENRY ALFORD, B.D., 
Minister of Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 
The SECOND “VOLUME, oo Edition. 
Just published, demy 8vo, price 2s. 
creased by the Present War 


Rivingtons, ‘Waterloo —— London ; ae Deighton, Cambridge 
Price £1 4s. (The Third Volume is in the Press.) 
E POLISH QUESTION. AND PAN... 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 








’ 

LIFE of JEANNE d’ALBRET, 
QUEEN of NAVARRE. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., with 
Portrait, 21s. 

“Miss Freer has done wisely to follow up her ‘ Life of Mar- 
guerite d’Angouléme’ with a Life of Marguerite’s celebrated 
daughter Jeanne, Queen of Navarre. The latter was, in truth, a 
remarkable woman inan age distinguished for remarkable women, 
and towers above all her contemporaries, Elizabeth of England 
not excepted. . . . Jeanne’s position aud character are well por- 
trayed by Miss Freer.”—Henracp. 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
“ Mr. Lowth's book is the work of a cultivated and thoughtful 
mind, and will give pleasure to most people. His account of 
Arabia is full of interest.”—Gtose. 


SCOTTISH HEROES in the Days 


of WALLACE and BRUCE. By the Rey. ALEXANDER 
LOW, A.M. 2 vols. 21s. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB; or, 


MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, REGAL, CRITICAL, and 
a By LEIGH HUNT. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 21s. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in 


the NEW WORLD. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artil- 
lery. 2 vols., Illustrations, 2is. 


MY EXILE. By Alexander Her- 


ZEN. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ From these admirable Memoirs the reader may derive a clear 
idea of Russian political society. Mr. Herzen’s narrative, ably 
written, and undoubtedly authentic, is, indeed, superior to nine- 
tenths of the existing works on Russia.”—Ataen zum. 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE IIl., from Original Family Documents. 
Volumes III and IV., comprising the period from 1800 to 
1810, and completing the Work. 


THE WABASH; or, Adventures 


of an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY in the INTE- 
RIOR of AMERICA. By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 


By W. KNIGHTON, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols., 21s. 


“A very clever and amusing book. The sporting adventures 
are told in a very spirited manner.”—Stanparp, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LADY OF FASHION. By 


the Author of “ The History ofa Flirt,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A most readable and entertaining novel.” —Lir. Gazerre. 

“The whole novel is lively and interesting, and will take the 
lead as the first novel of its kind for the season.”"—Hznatp. 

* A striking picture of social existence.”—Sun. 

“ Pully equal to ‘ The History of a Flirt.’ "—Mxssencrr. 

“ We make no doubt that ‘ The Lady of Fashion’ will be ‘ all the 
fashion’ during the present season.”—Joun Butx. 


RACHEL GRAY. By Miss 


KAVANAGH, Author of “‘ Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


“* Rachel Gray’ is a charming and touching story, narrated 
with grace and skill. No one can read the story and not feel a 
good influence from it.”"—Aruen zum. 


OLIVE HASTINGS. By Mrs. 
PARRY. 3 vols. 
“This story is well calculated to amuse an idle hour. Olive 
Hastings is a pleasing and charming personage to grace a romance 
adorn a narrative. Her story is capab'e of enlivening by its 
variety, and interesting by its depth of feeling, and the right pur- 
pose dleplayed in its composition.”—Sun. 


LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 


“ In this novel there is both talent and feeling, and many faults 
€ character and follies of society are cleverly exposed."— Literary 
AZBTTE. 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE: a 
FAMILY. HISTORY. 3 wls. 
oS" SDS ak hteo, sth eaty, in 3 vols 


i 


‘4 


UR GWN':8TORY. By Miss 
| BUNBURY, 


© Life in Sweden,” &. 
“ese 
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THE COURT OF THE KHAN. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 6s, 





THE LAST OF THE KHANS OF THE CRIMEA. 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF AN EMBASSY FROM FREDERICK THE GREAT TO THE COURT OF KRIM-GIRAI, 


A PRELUDE TO THE PRESENT STRUGGLE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THEODORE MUNDT, 
By tor HON. W. G. C. ELIOT. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








SIR. ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 





This day is published, price 15s, 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF 


LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


In demy Octavo, uniform with the Library Edition of the “ History of Europe from 1792 to 
the Battle of Waterloo,” by the same Author. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES, 


‘By .CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 


Two Vols. Forty Plates. 36s. 


* Published under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty with unusual typographical magnifi- 


cence.” —Edinburgh Review. 


“ Besides the narrative of the Expedition, which is profusely illustrated by extremely beautiful lithotints, the volumes 
contain valuable scientific matter; and there is a voluminous Appendix devoted to the natural history of the Arctic 


regions.” —Atheneum, : 
* We rejoice that this publication ap 


pears under the authority’ofthe Lords of the Admiralty, at whose hands Sir Edward 


Belcher is certainly entitled to the fullest acknowledgment for the fidelity and gallantry and judgment with which he 


carried out his instructions, under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty and embarrassment. 
mounted, and copiously illustrated with charts and plates, which greatly increase its value.”—Morni 
“The copiousness, variety, and interest of its illustrations, form one of its distinctive features, 


The book is handsomely 
Post, 
id the cargo of books 


wherewith the history of Arctic enterprise in the nineteenth century will sail laden to the time to come, and they deserve 


a note of record for their own sake. . 


. . Such, summarily glanced at, is the rich material accruing from the ‘ Last of the 


Arctic Voyages,’ and submitted in the impressive intelligibility of form and colour.”—Spectator. 
“These volumes are carefully and elaborately produced, ‘he scientific observations are copious and complete, and the 


notes on natural history are by some of the most eminent professors of our time. 


phenomena and animated incidents of the voyage.” —Press, 





The plates iliustrate the most striking 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





In a few days, price Half-a-Crown, 


HARDWICKE’S ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY FOR 1856. 


CONTAINING 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS WHO HAVE 


DIED DURING THE YEAR 1856. 


Br EDWARD WALFORD, Esgq., M.A., 


BALLIOL COLLEGE,’ OXFORD ; 


Fellow of the Genealogical and Historical Society of Great Britain ; Editor of the “ Shilling Peerage.” 


The Volume will contain Memoirs 


ABERCROMBIE, SIR ROBT, Bazr. 
ADAIR, RIGHT HON. SIR ROBT. 
BECHE, SIR HENRY DE LA 
BELL, CURRER 

BELLEW, SIR M. D., Bans. 
BISHOP, SIR HENRY 
BROMHEAD, SIR E. F., Barr. 
BUCKINGHAM, J. SILK 
CALEDON, EARL OF 

CARLOS, DON 

CARYSFORT, EARL OF 

DAVIES, GRIFFITH, Esg., F.B.S, 
DAVY, LADY 

FIELDING, COPLEY, R.A. 
GENOA, DUKE OF 

HARE, VEN. ARCHD. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 26, D 
Anp att Boo 





HERRIES, RIGHT HON. J. C. 
HUME, JOSEPH, Esq., M.P. 
INGLIS, SIR ROBERT 4H., Bart, 
KEANE, SIR RICHARD, Barr, 
LAVALETTE, MADAME 
LEITRIM, EARL OF 

LUCAS, F., Ese., M.P. 
MANCHESTER, DUKE OF 
MITCHELL, SIR T. L. 
MITFORD, MISS 
MOLESWORTH, SIR W., Barrt., M.P. 
O'CONNOR, FEARGUS 
O'NEILL, VISCT. 
PHILLIMORE, DR. 

RAGLAN, F, M. LORD 
RAVENSWORTH, LORD 


And about 250 other Persons of Distinction. 


SELLERS, 





of 


ROGERS, SAMUEL 

ROUTH, REV. DR. 

RUSSIA, EMPEROR OF 

SARDINIA, QUEEN AND QUEEN 
DOWAGER OF 

SEFTON, EARL OF 

SIBTHORP, COL., M.P. 

SOMERSET, DUKE OF 

STANHOPE, EARL 

STRANGFORD, VISCOUNT 

SUTTON, SIR RICHARD, Barr. 

THOMOND, MARQUIS OF 

TRURO, LORD 

WALLACE, ROBT., Esq. 

WHARNCLIFFE, LORD 

WOMBWELL, SIR G., Bazr. 


UKE STREET, PICCADILLY, 
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REVIEWS. 


A Narrative of the Siege of Kars, and of Six 
Months’ Resistance by the Turkish Garrison 
under General Williams to the Russian 
Army ; together with a Narrative of 
Travels and Adventures in Armenia and 
Lazistan. By Humphry Sandwith, M.D., 
Chief of the Medical Staff. Murray. 

Tus remarkable narrative of one of the most 

touching events of modern history, comes to 

us with the freshness of a telegraphic military 
dispatch. Thanks to the magnanimity of our 
enemy, the Chief of the Medical Staff of the 
vanquished Anglo-Turkish army in Asia was 
liberated and even succoured to the frontier, 
and while measures are being urged on all 
sides for an inquiry into the circumstances 
of the fall of Kars, a volume of details from 
the pen of an intelligent sufferer and eye- 
witness suddenly makes its appearance, an- 
tieipating in the most complete and satisfac- 
tory manner the intelligence usually commu- 
nicated by newspapers. Dr. Sandwith had 
already been a resident for five years in 
Turkey, when in the autumn of 1854 he was 
appointed to the staff of General Williams, 
and joined him at Erzeroum. He was an in- 
dustrious chronicler of events, scenery, and 
manners, and, moreover, a philosopher and 
naturalist, and the year of his adventures in 

Armenia prior to the surrender of Kars ap- 

pears to have been spent in occupations of 

scientific as well as of professional usefulness. 

His observations on the atmospheric. phe- 

nomena of the more elevated districts, and 

collections of plants and animals, were lost in 
an unfortunate encounter on the Allah Akbar 
mountain, but his journal was preserved, and 
we have it in the volume before us, with the 
prompt addition of a diary kept during the 
actual siege and final capitulation of the fated 


city. 

Dr. Sandwith’s account of the state of the 
Turkish army on his first visit to Kars, and 
of the corrupt practices of the army, must be 
given in his own words :—, 


“The fate of the miserable army under Ahmed 
Pasha is among the darkest records of war. His 
whole faculties were bent upon making money. 
He had in the first place to recover the sums he 
had already expended in bribes at Constantinople, 
and he had, besides, to make his fortune. I could 
not exaggerate the horrors the poor men suffered 
under his command, for no chief can plunder 
without allowing a considerable license to his 
subordinates, so that the poor soldier was fleeced 
by every officer higher than the Major. The 
greater part of the army was composed of men 
seized in their villages, in violation of the usual 
rules of conscription, and the depressed mural state 
of middle-aged men, torn from their families, was 
but little calculated to carry them gaily through 
much suffering. On the approach of cold weather, 
the troops were crowded into the dark, ill-venti- 
lated hovels of Kars, and there they crouched 
during a long and rigorous season, deprived of their 
food and clothing, and dying of disease and 

nger. During these winter months 20,000 men 
were carelessly buried in shallow graves in the 

n earth outside the town, and wild dogs and 
Wolves fed on their remains. The greatest horrors 
Were to be seen in the hospitals, and many an eye- 
Witness has related them. Insufficient bedding, 
few or no medicines, and a most feeble and inca- 
pable medical staff, did little to assuage the suf- 
gs of a starved and famishing multitude. 
the poor doctors did their best is attested by 


the fact that out of seventy only forty survived ; the 





rest having caught the diseases of the wards, and 
died gallantly at their posts. But few of the re- 
maining forty escaped fever. In spite of such 
facts as these, the medical officers were subjected 
to every privation and even degradation by the in- 
capable and dishonest cowards who pretended to 
command the army. The details of these hospital 
horrors are too disgusting for publication. So 
feeble were the powers of life in this starved and 
miserable army, and so tainted with scurvy was 
the whole mass of human suffering, that in most 
of the fever cases the extremities became a mass of 
gangrene ere life was extinct. No great mortality, 
however, marked the muster-rolls sent to Constan- 
tinople, for the pay, food, and appointments of 
the dead men went to fill the coffers of the Pasha 
and his myrmidons.” 


The peculation and plunder of this wretched 
army passes belief, and leads irresistibly to 
the impression that the allied forces have been 
an instrument in the hands of Providence 
for the regeneration of a corrupt and fallen 
people :— 

‘A merchant of my acquaintance, and a man 
of most undoubted honour, told me himself that 
he lost a contract of great value, offered to him by 
one of the highest servants of the state, because he 
refused to sign his name to an amount of goods 
only two-thirds of which were really purchased. 
The surplus was, of course, to go into the minis- 
terial pocket, but the merchant would have had a 
handsome present for his connivance. He refused 
from principle, but it was not difficult to find others 
of far easier conscience in Constantinople. When 
bags of money in gold and silver reached Erze 
room, the Musteshar and Defterdar, officials equi- 
valent to paymaster-general, accountant-general, 
and the like, took possession of the coin and 
changed it into bank-notes, which only passed at 
an enormous discount. With this money they 
paid the different purveyors, many of the latter 
being colonels of regiments and generals “of 
brigade, who would, from time to time, draw 
about a third more of rations for their regiments 
than they were entitled to; they would hoard the 
surplus, and after a while re-sell it to Government ; 
or if they heard of a quantity of rice or corn for 
sale, they would buy it of the merchant and re- 
sell it to Government at a handsome profit.” 


The arrival of General Williams was the 
signal of improvement throughout the camp, 
and his exertions both as British Commander 
and Commissioner are beyond all praise. He 
boldly called the corrupt officers to account, 
and told them in plain language of their vil- 
lany ; while, on the other hand, the sobriety 
and subordination of the private soldiers, in 
which their virtues shone conspicuous, marked 
them out as admirable troops for civilized 
warfare. Of their subsequent bravery in the 
long defence of Kars and valiant repulse of 
the Russians across the river, enough has for 
the present been recorded in the correspon- 
dence of the public journals. We hasten on 
to the closing scene, of which Dr. Sandwith is 
the first and only narrator. We have only 
space for detached extracts :— 


‘* Oct, 283.—The misery of the townspeople is 
increasing visibly. A load of onions was brought 
last night into the city by an adventurous peasant, 
and sold at 60 piastres the oke (12s. for 24 lbs.). 
The most rigorous search is made for hidden stores 
of corn, and a good deal is found from time to 
time, buried deep under the houses. This is 
seized, a certain price paid to thu owners ; and it 
is distributed to the poor. The Cossacks fre- 


quently come within musket shot of our lines. 
Desertions are frequent, and many poor fellows at- 
tempting to run are shot by drumhead court- 
martial ; but the bulk of the army remains faith- 
ful, patient, and longsuffering. sega 

‘* Oct. 28. —The wretched remains of our Cavalry 
are inspected; and as the horses can scarcely 





stand, much less support the weight of their 
riders, their throats are cut. Horseflesh is now 
a fashionable luxury. * * $ 

* Nov. 9.—A great number of desertions take 
place every night, and military executions fol- 
low on those who attempt to run. Our hospitals 
are crowded mostly by men who sink under the 
combined influences of hunger and cold. These 
poor fellows are brought in livid and emaciated, 
and frequently die within less than an hour of 
their admission. ” * be 

“ Nov. 10.—About 100 men die in the hospital 
during the twenty-four hours. Still no epidemic 
of typhus, which is the usual accompaniment of 
cold and starvation. The men are still brought by 
scores to the hospital, many of whom are recovered 
by horse-broth, but many die. Some military 
executions take place to-day. Every one seems 
trying to assume a cheerfulness which he can 
scarcely feel. F. - be 

‘* Nov. 11.—We are, if possible, more closely in- 
vested than ever. Some Russian irregulars in 
their videttes again approach our lines, and tell 
us that a Turkish army is marching on Akiska. 
The cry of distress throughout the city rises louder 
and louder. Numbers of children die of hunger— 
corpses are found every morning in various parts 
of the camp ; our troops wander about with a de- 
jected, hungry look. We are told that the Russian 
commander hourly expects our capitulation, and 
that Cossacks are constantly sent to peep into our 
encampment, and see if there is any movement of 
insurrection amongst the soldiers or townspeople. 

* * * * 


*€ Nov. 14.—The desertions last night were but 
few. The hospitals are fast overflowing with 
patients. All the mosques, khans, and large 
houses are full of invalids. The citizens nobly 
furnish us with beds, which, however, scarce 
suffice for our numbers. Women are seen gather: 
ing the dust from before the flour-depéts to eat, 
mixed as it is with flour. I observe people lying 
at the corners of streets, groaning and crying out 
that they are dying of hunger. 

‘* Nov. 15.—We are all busy to-day, preparing 
for a sortie in conjunction with Selim Pasha. 
Each man is furnished with a bag to contain two 
days’ provisions, in addition to his usual ammu- 
nition. The poor fellows’ eyes glisten with martial 
ardour, though their legs can scarcely support 
them. The soldiers in the batteries have stood 
sentry over three days’ provisions, and, although 
starving, no instance of their touching a single 
biscuit has ever been known. * ba % 

‘* Nov. 19.—Each night we send out men, 
sometimes officers, to Erzeroom, disguised as 
peasants, carrying notes in cipher rolled up and 
put into quills, which they carry in their hands 
and drop if surprised by Cossacks. These de- 
spatches are to urge Selim Pasha to an imme- 
diate advance, as we cannot hold out much 
longer. 

“ Desertion goes on at an alarming rate. Our 
hospitals are daily more difficult to manage, since 
all our water-carrying horses are dead, and the 
asses with which we have replaced them are 
rapidly dying off, for the ground is covered with 
snow, and they can no longer tear up the roots 
of the grass; hence the washing of the linen 
and other ablutions become most difficult. 

‘*Some of the citizens exhume the carcases of 
horses, which they devour. A report comes in 
this evening that the advanced guard of Selim 
Pasha is already at Chiplakli, twenty miles off. 

** Nov. 20.—A deep discontent pervades the 
camp ; twenty-five men deserted last night from 
the Karadagh. In future subaltern officers do 
sentry duty. We now discuss the probabilities 
of a retreat across the mountains. We have 
about 2000 men in hospital, and more than 100 
deaths per diem: we have only seven days’ pro- 
vision left. We have no artillery horses or 
cavalry ; moreover our troops, though admirable 
for patient endurance and courage, are not to 
be depended on for manceuvres on the plain, 
besides which most of them are too weak for an 
hour’s march, the ground is covered with snow, 
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and the nights are intensely cold. A retreat 
would seem hopeless. 7 i * 

‘* Several naked corpses are found in the camp, 
since the threadbare clothes of the dead soldier 
are seized by his shivering comrades. The mor- 
tality in the hospitals is most disheartening.” 


So much for the horrors of the last thirty 
days of the siege. We have now to record 
the narrative of the capitulation, honourable 
alike in the truest sense both to General 
Mouravieff and to General Williams :— 

‘* Nov. 25.—General Williams and his aide-de- 
camp Teesdale ride over under a flag of truce to 
the Russian camp. They are well received by 
Mouravieff. The General tells his chivalrous 
enemy that he has no wish to rob him of his 
laurels; the fortress contains a large train of artil- 
lery, with numerous standards, and a variety of 
arms, but the army has not yet surrendered, nor 
will it without certain articles of capitulation. ‘If 
you mt not these,’ exclaimed the General, 
‘every gun shall be burst, every standard burnt, 
every trophy destroyed, and you may-then work 
your will on afamished crowd.’ ‘I have no wish,’ 
answered Mouraveiff, ‘to wreak an unworthy ven- 
geance on a gallant and long-suffering army, which 
has covered itself-with glory, and only yields to 
famine.’ ‘Look here,’ he exclaimed, pointing to 
a lump of bread and a handful of roots, ‘ what 
splendid troops must these be who can stand to 
their arms in this severe climate on food such as 
this! General Williams, you have made yourself 
a name in history, and posterity will stand amazed 
at the endurance, the courage, and the discipline 
which this siege has called forth in the remains of 
anarmy. Let us arrange a capitulation that will 
satisfy the demands of war without outraging 
humanity.’ I leave my readers to imagine any- 
thing more touching than the interview between 
these gallant leaders, whose eyes were suffused 
with tears, while their hearts were big with senti- 
ments of high honour and graeeful benevolence. 

«¢ «The terms of capitulation, arranged to-day, to 
be laid before the Turkish officers, were briefly as 
follows :— 

“ ¢The officers and soldiers of the regular army 
were to pile arms in camp, and march out with 
their music aud colours, and surrender themselves 
prisoners of war to the Russian army.’ 


(‘«* And,’ here exclaimed General Mouravieff 


to the secretary, ‘write that, in admiration of the 
noble and devoted courage displayed by the army 


of Kars, the officers shall be allowed to retain their 


swords, as a mark of honour and respect.’) 
‘* « All private property, the castle, mosques, and 


other public buildings, are to be respected, and 


the inhabitants protected from pillage or insult.’ 


‘“¢ «The militia, the Bashi- Bozooks, are allowed to 


depart unarmed to their homes.’ 
«« «The medical corps, and other non-combat- 


ants, are to be released, and to be free to serve 


again in any other army.’ 1D OF 


“© A certain number of foreign officers, and the 


subjects of the states not at war with Russia, 


are to be allowed to depart, on condition of not 


serving again during the continuance of the war.’ 


‘* After a somewhat long interview with General 
Mouravieff, General Williams returns to the camp.” 


Then we have an interesting and generous 
sketch of the Russian commander and his 
troops, closing with a significant reflection :— 


** Nov. 27.—General Williams and his whole 
staff, with two Turkish officers, ride over to the 
Russian camp, and dine with General Mouravieff 
and his staff. The latter general is a stout and 
rather short man, whose age is about seventy ; but 
seldom have I seen a more vigorous-looking person 
He has a decidedly Russian 
cast of countenance, and belongs to a very old 
His staff treat him with the 
utmost respect, never, unless when bidden, pre- 
suming to sit in his presence. He speaks with 
almost equal fluency Russian, French, English, 
German, and Turkish; possibly he may know 
I leave the reader to 


at his time of life. 


Muscovite family. 


other languages besides. 





imagine how we enjoyed a good and even luxurious 
dinner. We were allowed to walk about the Rus- 
sian camp, and see what we chose. The men were 
hutted in a warm and comfortable way, their 
dwellings being made almost wholly underground, 
with fireplaces to insure ventilation. All the 
officers’ huts were furnished with glass windows. 
Anything more admirable than the order, regula- 
rity, and well-being of this camp could not be con- 
ceived. Each soldier was warmly clad in becoming, 
well-preserved clothes, and seemed fit for an in- 
spection on parade at St. Petersburg. It was 
observed that the Russians had built a much finer 
city than Kars itself, and it was proposed to call 
it Yeni Kars, or New Kars. All the horses of 
the regular cavalry were housed in spacious stables, 
half underground; but the Cossack horses, with 
hair like that of a Newfoundland dog, were ex- 
posed night and day to the inclement weather. 
Vast stacks of hay were seen in the neighbourhood 
of each cavalry camp. 

“One great fault, however, was visible. All 
round the precincts of each cantonment the filth is 
not to be described ; the wonder was how this 
glaring defect could exist in a camp otherwise so 
well ordered. 

‘‘There could scarcely have been less than 
30,000 men hereassembled. While gazing at and 
admiring the military spectacle, the completeness of 
which was strange to my eyes, I could not help 
exclaiming (sotto voce, of course), ‘ And is this th: 
army we hurled back from our breastworks? Are 
these the battalions that our ragged and hungry 
handful of men held in check for seven hours and 
drove back to their camp? And now we deliver 
ourselves up to the vanquished! we lay down our 
.arms to our conquered enemy, starved by the dis- 
honest jobbery of rascally pashas, and the wicked 
apathy and unworthy intrigues of modern Byzantine 
officials! O tempora, O mores !’” 


Finally, our author describes how he was 
released from captivity, and was enabled to 
carry off the tidings which, within little more 
than two months from the day of his depar- 
ture from Kars, he has communicated to his 
countrymen in a handsome volume of 300 
pages, with maps and wood-engravings :— 


‘** Nov. 30.—I am given unconditional liberty 
by General Mouravieff, to whose chivalrous gene- 
rosity I here record my gratitude; I start from 
Kars on a dark snowy morning, mounted on a 
living skeleton, with my baggage and servants 
mounted on the remains of our artillery horses, 
which have narrowly escaped being devoured. I 
first direct my steps to the Russian camp, where I 
havemy last interview with General Williams, whose 
virtues both as a soldier and a citizen need no 
eulogy from me. Lake, Thompson, and Teesdale 
are prisoners of war, and as cheerful and gay as if 
they were about to start for London instead of 
Gumri. Mr. Churchill is a volunteer prisoner, not 
wishing to leave the General. _T bid all these fare- 
well, and start for Constantinople, reserving to 
myself the right of choosing my route. Two irre- 
gular Mussulman’ horsemen, called Karapapaks, 
are ordered to escort me out of the lines, and I am 
furnished with a Russian passport. About a 
dozen old servants of the General and others, with 
a Turkish civil official (Khurshid Effendi), put 
themselves under my protection, and thereby ren- 
der me a greater and more important person ; and 
as our route lay through a tract of country under the 
jurisdiction of neither Turk nor Russian, infested, 
moreover, by numbers of disbanded Bashi-Bozooks, 
I was glad to have more than my own servants to 
accompany me.” 


The testimony borne by Dr. Sandwith to 
the chivalrous generosity of the Russian 
General, will strengthen the estimation in 
which he was already held in this country for 
other neble acts during the siege. While the 
war continues, there may be some delicacy in 
making public recognition of his conduct, but 
General Mouravieff has now the grateful 





respect of the English people, who would 
rejoice, if peace is concluded, to see him 
honoured by some mark of national appro. 
bation. 








Krim-Girai, Khan of the Crimea. Trans 
lated from the German of Theodore Mundt. 
By the Hon. William G.C. Eliot. Murray. 


In the year 1750 there arrived at the court 
of Frederick the Great, at Berlin, an embass 

from Krim-Girai, Seraskier of the Budshiaks, 

a tribe of the Noghai Tartars. The fame 
of the King of Prussia having reached the 
distant steppes of Southern Asia, this Tartar 
chief sent a messenger to express the friend. 
ship and admiration with which he felt his 
heart beat for the heroic soldier-king who was 
then maintaining a successful war with half 
of Europe. How the report of the exploits 
of Frederick reached the remote Tartars of the 
steppes is not recorded in history. There were 
then, as there always have been, adventurous 
soldiers and travellers from Western Europe, 
some of them naturalised in distant countries, 
and forming the channels of communication 
between civilized and barbarian lands. The 
story is well known of the meeting of a 
Turkish envoy and the renowned Austrian 
Marshal Keith, in the camp on the banks of 
the Danube, about the same period. As soon 
as the two foreign dignitaries found them- 
selves alone, they commenced a friendly con- 
versation in the broad Scotch which was the 
native tongue of both of them. Not in 
Europe only, but in the East, there were thus 
often found strangers in disguise, by whom 
the tidings of what was passing in the West 
might be spread, and feelings awakened, in- 
dependent of official and diplomatie sources. 
Not long after the Tartar chief had sent his 
message to Berlin, his tribe rebelled against 
the local authorities of the Sultan, and Krim- 
Girai was raised by them to be Khan of the 
Crimea. This promotion Frederick resolved 
to turn to useful account in his projects of 
ambition. In 1755, when he was endeavour- 
ing to form an alliance with Turkey, he 


of the Tartar Khaf. The envoy on this ocea- 
sion was a Saxon, named Hauden, who as- 
sumed the name of M. de Rexin. By his 
recommendation, a clever Dutchman, Bos- 
kamp, who had once been a student of 
theology, and afterwards a cornet of hussars 


Serai as the agent of the Prussian king. Bos- 
kamp, while he served his own purposes in 
the Crimea, was of use to Frederick in keep- 
ing alive the anti-Russian feelings of the 
Khan and his Tartar subjects. In October, 
1761, when Frederick was encamped at 
Strehlen, surrounded on every side by in 
creasing difficulties and embarrassments, it 
was suddenly reported to him that an embassy 
had arrived from the Khan Krim-Gira. 
The recent successes of the Russians rendered 
this a most welcome piece of intelligence. 
The envoy was Mustapha Aga, who announced 
himself as the royal barber at the court of 
Bakschi-Serai, an office which, though ex 
citing ridicule in European minds, is not 
associated in oriental usages with undignified 
ideas. In our own day it will be remen- 
bered that the barber of the King of Oude 
was one of the five cabinet ministers whose 
influence has been so graphically described 
in the ‘ Private Memoirs of an Eastern King. 
The result of Mustapha Aga’s mission wa, 








charged his envoy to turn his attention to the | 
Tauric peninsula, and to ascertain the views | 


in the Austrian service, was sent to Bakschi- : 
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that Frederick resolved to engage his Tartar 
friend, the Khan, in an attack upon the 
Russian territory, and so create a diversion in 
his own favour. On the return of Mustapha 
the king sent back with him a special envoy, 
the Baron Alexander Golz, a nobleman only 
twenty-two years of age, but of great energy 
and sound judgment, and full of enthusiasm 
in the object of his mission. The present 
work contains an ample report of the pro- 
ceedings of Golz; of his interviews with the 
Khan; of his observations on the Crimea and 
its people; and of his relations, not alto- 
gether cordial, with the resident, Boskamp. 
The political part of the narrative has interest, 
as presenting the earliest complication of 
European di neg with the affairs of this 
region of the East. The notices of the country 
and its inhabitants are of still greater value, 
as containing a report of the social condition 
of the Crimea, while yet unconquered by 
Russia, in the time of the last of the indepen- 
dent Khans. He describes the city of 
Bakschi-Serai, and the celebrated palace of 
the Khans, of the present condition of which, 
after the lapse of a century, new accounts have 
been lately given by Mr. Oliphant, and other 
English and continental travellers. By the 
advice of Boskamp the real object of Golz’s 
visit was at first concealed, and he professed 
to have come to purchase horses for the 
Prussian cavalry. His first interview with 
the Khan is thus described :— 

‘*He was presented by the barber in the most 
flattering and honourable manner, as the Prussian 
officer who had come to ask for the Khan’s firman 
permitting him to purchase and export horses. 

‘‘He observed with deep interest the powerful 
form, towering above all the others, of the Khan, 
whom he at last beheld face to face, and who ap- 
peared to him almost as a hero of olden time, pre- 
sented before him in flesh and blood. 

‘‘Krim-Girai’s figure was strong and majestic, 
and not devoid of grace. 

“His countenance was full of character and 
vigour, and upon it a resolute and austere expres- 
sion was blended with one of joviality and satirical 
humour. 

** His large piercing eye showed that this power- 
ful son of Nature possessed not only the character- 
istics of a ruler and a warrior, but was also en- 
dowed with unusual activity and power of intellect. 
A pleasing, thoughtful, almost meditative expres- 
sion played about his brow, and gave a European 
character to a countenance otherwise bearing too 
marked traces of Tartar origin, though of the most 
noble kind. 

‘His manner and address as he received the 
Prussian envoy showed an ease, a dignity, and a 
kind-heartedness not always found on a European 
throne. , 

“Krim-Girai must at. this period have been 
about forty-five years old, as in the year 1758, 
when he was placed on the throne by a revolution- 
ary movement of the Noghai tribes, he had scarcely 
attained the age of forty. / 

“*Since the Crimea had been subject to Turkey 
no Khan had ever attained the sovereignty at so 
early an age. Among the Noghais, who, divided 
into four hordes, inhabit that part of Little Tartary 
which lies between the Danube and the Kuban, 
the Budshiaks, who had established themselves 
between the Danube and the Dniester, had always 
been distinguished by a bold, martial valour, and 
8 spirit of adventure. Krim-Girai had originally 
ruled these Budshiak Noghai Tartars as Seraskier. 
The Sultan was compelled by the turbulence of 
these tribes to name him sovereign of the whole 
Crimea, and had been obliged, almost against his 
will, to send him the sword and girdle, the quiver 
and the bow, the kalpac and heron’s plume, and 
the magnificent horse which every Khan in the 
Crimea had from time immemorial received upon 
his installation. 





“ Krim-Girai was, on account of the high esteem 
in which he was held by all Tartars, of his warlike 
spirit, and of his vehement hatred of Russia, es- 
pecially calculated to be a powerful instrument in 
the policy of Turkey, which became every day 
more anti-Russian. But this was not fully under- 
stood at Constantinople till a later period. 

‘‘The manner in which the Khan received the 
envoy of Frederick the Great betrayed but for a 
moment the lofty pride of the Tartar ruler, which 
gave way to a good-natured familiarity during the 
ceremonies prescribed by the customs of the coun- 
try on such occasions. 

“After the usual compliments had been ex- 
changed, coffee and pipes were handed round, and 
then the real business was entered upon.” 


At a private interview soon after, Golz com- 
municated to the Khan the real object of his 
mission :— 

‘*Golz set forth with considerable ability the 
benefits to be derived from the contemplated alli- 
ance between Prussia and Turkey, by means of 
which a position would be obtained whence they 
might in two directions assume the offensive against 
the threatening and hostile attitude of Russia and 
Austria. 

“* He added, that the defeat of the Russians by 
the Tartars would be the signal for giving a new 
direction to the military plans and operations of 
Prussia in the West—that the Khan-would thus 
be enabled to march victoriously against his heredi- 
tary enemy Russia, at a moment when her 
forces were scattered, and take ample revenge for 
all past injuries. 

“The greater part of the Russian army, with 
the exception of a few regiments, was, he said, in 
Prussia, and the frontier as well as the interior of 
Russia was almost destitute of the means of resist- 
ing an incursion. His royal master, Frederick the 
Great, had weighed this in his comprehensive mind, 
and caused this appeal for assistance to be made to 
his friend the Khan, in full confidence that grounds 
for declaring war were by no means wanting. The 
Russians had, in defiance of the treaty of Carlowitz, 
entered Poland, and had also made’ new fortifica- 
tions on the Tartar frontier, as he had himself had 
an opportunity of observing on his journey to the 
Crimea.” 

The Khan entered with great caution into 
the business, professing his inability to move 
without the authority of his superior the 
Sultan, and explaining also the necessity for 
supplies of money to enable him to take the 
field. All this is amusingly related in the re- 
port of Baron Golz. Difficulties are gradually 
removed, and the alliance between Frederick 
and Krim-Girai is formally concluded. In 
the course of the discussion the Tartar chief 
made some striking remarks on his dislike of 
official diplomacy, and was somewhat indig- 
nant at the unwillingness to have his bare 
word received as sufficient security for what 
he promised :— 

‘*¢ You are determined to have it in black and 
white,’ said the Khan, an air of studied reserve 
spreading over his countenance. ‘We Tartars, 
children of Nature, have no need of writing down 
our promises, for our very religion commands us 
to keep them with good faith ; they are, therefore, 
secure on the mere word of a believer. Ibn Chal- 
dun, the great and wise Arabian politician, who 
may well be compared to your Montesquieu, says, 
‘The word of a believer concludes peace and makes 
war according as he speaks, for the power of every- 
thing created lives in the pure word of a believer, 
from which states arise, and cities and nations 
flourish, as the tree grows up from its roots.’ But 
with you everything grows up from writing, there- 
fore among you no one believes another ; for writ- 
ing is patient, and bears lies without blushing, but 
the word halts when it is sullied by the breath of 
alie. You, therefore, need not doubt my word ; 
but I must take counsel day and night, and test 
your writings by the light both of the sun and moon.’ 


‘possessions in Roumelia. 





“The Khan seemed on this occasion to take 
pleasure in being somewhat sententious, and Golz 
thought himself called upon to acquiesce cheerfully 
in what he said. 

“The next day the courier arrived with the 
King’s despatch, written in Latin, concerning the 
four points which Krim-Girai had at the last 
negotiation desired to see settled. 

“‘They consisted of the formal declaration of 
neutrality on the part of Russia during the war 
with Austria; of the promise that the Russian 
fortresses on the Tartar frontier should be destroyed, 
and, as a pledge of this, the recall within their own 
limits of the Russian Cossacks who had entered 
the Tartar kingdom ; and, lastly, of the important 
condition that the Khan should receive from the 
King of Prussia before the commencement of hos- 
tilities four hundred and fifty purses, in addition 
to the two hundred which the King had already 
paid.” 

In 1764 the Khan fell into disgrace at Con- 
stantinople, probably through the intrigues 
of some of the European ambassadors, and he 
had to retire for four years to his heredita 
Here he remained, 
till in 1768 war broke out between Russia and 
Turkey. In the narrative of these transac- 
tions the works of Von Hammer, of Sies- 
trzencewicz, and of the Baron de Tott, supply 
the principal materials. Krim-Girai was re- 
stored to his throne in Bakschi-Serai, and 
after having been received with the utmost 
joy by the Tartar people, he led a powerful 
army against the Russians. From the Isthmus 
of Perekop he traversed the country, ravag- 
ing with fire and sword, till he reached the 
fronticrs of Poland. Some strange adventures 
on this march are related by the lively French- 
man, Baron de Tott, who accompanied the 
Tartar army :— 

‘Tn the midst of the wild uproar of the camp the 
Khan would suddenly begin to discuss general 
questions, such as freedom, honour, law-making, 
the principles of government, and, above all, his 
favourite theme, the influence of climate on cha- 
racter and manners. 

‘The tent of Baron de Tott was always pitched 
close to that of the Khan, which, lined with crim- 
son, and furnished with the most luxurious cushioned 
seats, was large enough to accommodate a good 
many persons round the fire. 

“Tn general, however, the Khan was alone 
with Tott, who till midnight, and often still later, 
was obliged to remain with him, for Krim-Girai 
seldom slept more than three hours; and_fre- 
quently, when Tott had withdrawn, the Khan 
was seized with such a desire for further conver- 
sation that he was forced to return. They then 
sat opposite to each other wrapped in their furs, 
while two pages incessantly endeavoured to keep 
up a fire, the greatest force of which was scarcely 
enough to counteract the piercing cold. 7S 

‘<The Khan, as most commanders do, confronted 
without hesitation, and in high spirits, the dangers 
which must necessarily attend this entrance into a 
totally unknown country. 

‘¢ One morning, upon striking their tents, it was 
discovered that they had unwittingly been pitched 
on the frozen surface of a lake, and that if they 
had remained there much longer, the ice, which 
was very far from being strong, would have given 
way, so that the whole army must have been en- 
gulphed. It was also discovered that among the 
tents were large holes which appeared to have been 
cut by the inhabitants of the neighbouring country 
for the purpose of drawing water, and which had 
escaped observation in the fatigue and labour of the 
preceding evening. The discovery of the danger 
in which they had passed the night was made amid 
loud shouts of laughter from every one in the 
camp, from the Khar himself down to the lowest 
horse-boy. 

‘Nor was this merriment disturbed by the ap- 
pearance of some desperate Turkish soldiers, who, 
unable longer to bear the fatigues of this march, 
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threw themselves in the holes in the ice to end 
their wretched existence. This took place under 
the eyes of the Khan, who watched them with the 
greatestcomposure, and desired that no force should 
be used to prevent them. 

‘* “Honour the independence of him who wishes 
to die,’ said he, thoughtfully. ‘He who destroys 
himself best knows who can help him, and kings 
have no more control over him. Let us leave him 
the field which he seeks.’ 

“He then ordered the tents to be struck, and 
amidst general mirth the march recommenced. 
The Tartar warriors sang war-songs, and the whole 
army indulged in noise and merriment. The army 
pursued its course to the north-west, to reach the 
banks of the great river Ingul, which rises north- 
west of Elizabethgrad, and discharges itself into 
the Black Sea at Nicolaief.” 

The health of the Khan, which had before 
been enfeebled, broke down under the fatigues 
and excitement of this invasion, and he died 
at Bender, which he had reached on his way 
home, not without suspicion of having been 
awe by a Greek physician, Siropolo, who 

ad been the medical and political agent of 
the deposed Prince of Wallachia. The re- 
mains of the brave and liberal Khan were 
conveyed to the Crimea, and deposited with 
great ceremony in the burial place of the 
palace. A romantic story is told of his 
favourite Seineb, “the light of the harem,” 
who died of grief, and was buried beside him 
at Bakschi-Serai. We have some doubts how 
far the Memoirs of the lively Baron Tott are 
to be received as authentic history, but his 
notices of the customs and usages of the Tartar 
race, and his description of the places and 
people with whom he came in contact, are 
valuable and entertaining. The account of 
the last of the independent Tartar Khans, 
and of his political relations with Europe, as 
compiled from contemporary sources, will be 
read with much interest at the present time. 








A Treatise on Electricity, in Theory and 
Practice. By Augustus de la Rive, of 
Geneva. Translated by Charles V. Walker, 
F.R.S. Vol. If. Longman and Co. 

Tue name of Professor De la Rive is of the 

highest authority in all that relates to electric 

science. In his papers, long since published 
in the ‘ Annales de Chimie et de Physique,’ 
and other scientific journals, important dis- 
coveries and observations have been recorded, 
and few men are more thoroughly acquainted 
with the researches of other experimenters, 
and with the literature and history of this 
department of natural philosophy. The rapid 
development of the subject of a years has 
induced various writers to produce handbooks 
and summaries of the present state of the 
science, but none of these are so complete in 
design or elaborate in detail as Professor De 
la Rive’s treatise, the first volume of which 
oat about three years since. The origi- 
nal plan has been extended, so that the work 
will consist of three instead of two volumes, 
as formerly announced. Prefixed to the 
second volume is an appendix to the previous 
part of the work, presenting a view of the 
progress made within the last three years in 
the knowledge of the laws that r te the 
mutual action of electric currents, of the 
phenomena of induction, and the action of 
magnetism upon all bodies. The two great 
divisions treated in this volume are the trans- 
mission of electricity, and the sources of elec- 

tricity. The subsections of the former divi- 

sion are on the propagation of electricity, 

the calorific and luminous effects, the chemical 








effects, and the physiological effects of dyna- 
mic electricity. In regard to the sources of 
electricity, the subject is divided into that 
roduced by heat, - mechanical action, and 
chemical action. The development of 
electricity in connexion with vital action, 
vegetable and animal, is reserved for separate 
consideration in volume third, which will also 
treat of atmospherical electricity and terres- 
trial magnetism, the meteorological pheno- 
mena depending on them, and generally of the 
part taken by electricity in the economy of 
nature. With regard to the volume now be- 
fore us, we need scarcely say that the most 
recent discoveries are described in it, and in 
some departments Professor De la Rive’s 
own researches occupy no unimportant place. 
On the subject of ozone some remarkable 
facts are established. The author’s theory of 
the voltaic pile is the most complete and 
satisfactory that has yet been presented. It 
is founded on the polarity of atoms, and the 
distinction drawn rein chemical affinity 
and molecular attraction is ingeniously ex- 
plained. The tenor of the theory may be 
gathered from the following passage:— 


** Chemical affinity is the attraction of atoms, 
operating by their contrary electric poles which 
come into contact, so that two atoms make no 
more than a single one, the polarity of which is a 
function of the polarities of the elementary atoms, 
whilst physical attraction results from the mutual 
attractive action that the atoms exercise over each 
other in virtue of their masses. This last attrac- 
tion is never able to produce contact; because from 
the action, that is exerted upon the ether, which 
envelopes the atom in rotation, arises a repulsive 
force, the intensity of which increases in propor- 
tion as the space, which separates the atoms, that 
are attracted, from each other, goes on diminishing. 
It is this repulsive force, that increases with the 
rapidity of the rotation of the atom, and conse- 
quently with its temperature. 

‘«The distinction, that we have been establish- 
ing between chemical affinity and physical attrac- 
tion appears to us to have, among other advantages, 
that of well characterising the distinctive features 
of these two forms of attraction. In the former, 
there is always electricity liberated, and liberation 
of heat, as well as the formation of a compound, 
which has no longer any physical relation with its 
constituent elements: now this must result from 
the manner in which we suppose that affinity is 
exercised, and in particular from the fact that the 
compound atom, when once it is formed, acquires 
an electric polarity or a movement of rotation upon 
its axis, which is proper to it, and which is no 
longer the tnovement of rotation of either one or 
the other of the constituent atoms. In the latter, 
that is to say, physical attraction, the atoms, in 
grouping themselves by virtue of the attraction of 
their masses, do not come into contact,—cannot 
consequently produce electrical effects; they retain 
their proper movement of rotation upon themselves, 
which constitute their individuality. There may 
even here be some liberation of heat by the effect 
of the approximation of the atoms, as there is ab- 
sorption by the fact of their separation; but these 
are phenomena altogether’ physical, and which are 
connected with the mechanical work, that takes 
place in molecular action. 

“© We shall not terminate this paragraph without 
quoting in support of the hypothesis of the polarity 
of atoms, avery recent experiment of M.Foucault’s, 
who has succeeded, by giving a very rapid motion 
of rotation between the poles of a powerful electro- 
magnet to a metal body of a rounded form, in pro- 
ducing in this body a strong heat. This elevation 
of temperature very probably arises from the suc- 
cessive and very rapid displacements, that the par- 
ticles of bodies in rotation undergo, by the effect 
of the influence of the electro-magnet, —displace- 
ments themselves due to the fact that, in virtue of 
their polarity, the atoms are grouped under this 














influence in directions parallel to those of the oy. 
rents of the electro-magnet, so as to give rise tp 
induction currents.”’ 


Professor De la Rive promises to return ty 
this subject in an appendix to his third volume, 
and to complete the theory, of which he hy 
now only givenasketch. ‘There are still som 
objections and difficulties, which may then be 7 
more satisfactorily met. A separate treatise 7 
is also announced as the result of the electro. 7 
chemical researches in which the author is at | 
present engaged. 








































































Principles of Government; or, Meditation 
in Exile. By William Smith O’Brien, 

2 vols. Dublin: Duffy. 

Mr. Suiru O’Brien has well employed his 7 
time in his exile. Those who remember him © 
only as the turbulent Irish demagogue, will 
be surprised to find in this treatise, written in 
Van Diemen’s Land between 1850 and 1864, 
an enlightened, temperate, and comprehensive 
exposition of the principles of government, 
and of the organization and working of the 
British Constitution. His first intention, he 
tells us, was to write a history of Ireland, but 
the necessary materials not being within his 
reach, he resolved to turn to account the ex. 
perience of his past life. He had been for 
eighteen years a member of the British Par. 
liament. As an Irish country gentleman, a 
grand juror, magistrate, and guardian of the | 
poor, he had taken part in the administration 
of local affairs; and latterly, as a prisoner and | 
a transported convict, he had witnessed the | 
different forms of penal discipline, and in 
Australia had observed the early processes of 
colonization. With this varied experience 
he determined to frame a synoptical view of 
society, and to describe the principles of orga- 
nization, legislation, and administration, which 
are generally applicable to all free states, and 
which have been practically developed in Great 
Britain and her colonies. The work has been 
completed during his residence in Brussels, 
wherehe has taken uphis abode since obtaining 
permission to return to Europe. In the details 
of his treatise, there occur statements and 
arguments from which many will withhold 
assent, but in general the principles of go- 
vernment are ably and _ satisfactorily er- 
pounded, and sensible and useful suggestions 
are made as to improvements still desirable 
in the political institutions of our country. 
Some extracts from various portions of his 
treatise:will confirm the good opinion we have 
expressed of the spirit and matter of these 
meditations in exile. Speaking of the ad- 
vantages of constitutional government, he 
says :— 

“Tf rulers were endowed with wisdom and good- 
ness absolute monarchy would be the form of 
government most conducive to the happiness of 
mankind, But, inasmuch as experience proves 
that there is more reason to fear that rulers wil 
misuse the power entrusted to them, than to hope 
that they will exercise it with wisdom and justice, 
it is necessary to seck guarantees against the 
abuse of power in institutions more complex tha 
that of a simple monarchy. These guarantees ar 
found most effective among nations by whom the 
principle of self-government is cherished, —in other 
words, amongst whom each individual is called 
upon to take a part in performing those public 
duties by which social order is preserved. Every 
person is not qualified to become a minister o 
state, but there are few, however humble may & 
their station, or however limited may be their #& 
quirements, who are not capable of executing som? 
function or other connected with the objects of ge 
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yernment. In a well constituted state every indi- 
vidual ought to be made to feel that he owes duties 
not only to his family and to himself, but also to 
society ; and the performance of such duties as he 
is qualified to undertake ought to be assigned to 
him. One of the noblest characteristics of the 
political institutions of Great Britain has been this 
allotment of several of the functions of civil ad- 
ministration, —such as those of magistrate, grand 
juror, mayor, and town councillor, juryman, 
guardian of the poor, churchwarden, harbour com- 
missioner, member of parliament, privy councillor, 
&c., tothe unpaid servants of independent citizens. 
Although it may be argued that these services 
would have been more effectually performed by 
paid officials dependent upon the central Govern- 
ment, yet, even if this point were conceded, the 
advantage would be dearly purchased by a sacri- 
fice of that manly and self-relying spirit which is 
generated by the exercise of social duties of a 
public nature, and which is the best guarantee for 
the preservation of a nation’s liberty.” 

On the defects and abuses of the existing 
system of law-making, some just reflections 
occur :— 

‘Every one who has watched the progress of 
law-making in the British Parliament must have 
frequently had occasion to observe how imperfect 
it is. Measures which excite party debates are 
scrutinized with much vigilance, but a very large 
majority of the bills which pass through both 
Houses of Parliament receive no attention, except, 
perhaps, from a few membews who may happen to 
feel a special interest in the subjects to which they 
relate. The public in general knows little of such 
measures until after their final enactment. When 
a bill does not awaken party vigilance, it is easy 
to introduce into it amendments (as it were, 
fartively) which materially alters its original pro- 
visions. Even when such changes are not made, 


bills are frequently defective, not only in regard of 


the policy upon which they are founded, but also 
in regard of the technical form in which they-are 
drawn. Through the incapacity of the persons 
who prepare them, their provisions are often ob- 
scure and contradictory, or inconsistent with the 
enactments of unrepealed statutes. The members 
of a popular legislature may be well qualified to 
form an opinion respecting the policy of measures, 
but it is not to be expected that they should be 
competent to understand all the subtleties of the 
technical jargon with which lawyers obscure the 
simplest proposals. Inasmuch as it appears to be 
a hopeless undertaking on the part of laymen to 
Yrescue common sense from legal perplexity, it is 
necessary to employ legal skill for this purpose. 
It is desirable, therefore, that every bill, before it 
is considered in committee of the whole House, 
should not only be referred to a select committee 
of members, but also that such committee should 
be assisted by an eminent lawyer, appointed by 
the legislature to revise bills in progress, This 
barrister should be called upon to certify in 
writing his opinion respecting the legal bearing of 
its provisions ; and if amendments should be sub- 
sequently introduced, the bill should be again sub- 
mitted to him, before it finally passes, so that he 
may have an opportunity of calling the attention 
of the House to any ill-advised changes which it 
may have undergone.” 


Mr. O’Brien’s opinion as to the much dis- 
puted question of transportation as a second- 
ih punishment, deserves the consideration 
of those interested in the subject. 

_ ‘The permanent removal of an offender from 
his old haunts is an advantage to society, the 
value of which cannot be too highly estimated ; 
and to the criminal himself, this removal offers the 
best chance of his recovering a character for good 
conduct. If, after incarceration, an offender be 
let loose in the country in which he was originally 
convicted, he naturally returns to his old associa- 
tions and former habits ; indeed, it seems scarcely 
Possible for him to escape this destiny. His cha- 
racter having been destroyed, he is stigmatized as 
% felon wherever he goes, and finds every honest 





occupation closed against him ; he is, therefore, 
compelled to betake himself to depredation as a 
means of acquiring a livelihood, and he naturally 
becomes an irreconcileable enemy to that society 
which repels him from its bosom. If, on the con- 
trary, he be carried to a new country, a new 
career is opened to him. After having undergone 
penal infliction for a term sufficiently long to 
satisfy the requirements of penal policy, he finds 
himself in circumstances which enable him to pro- 
cure a livelihood by honest exertion. If he remain 
in a penal colony, he feels that he is not more de- 
graded than those who surround him, and may 
hope to obtain credit for good conduct even 
amongst a community of felons. If, on the other 
hand, he receive what is called ‘a conditional par- 
don,’ that is, a pardon subject to the condition that 
he shall not return, previous to the expiry of his 
sentence, to the country in which he was originally 
convicted, he is enabled to emigrate to some 
quarter of the world in which his previous delin- 
quencies are unknown, and in which he may, by 
industry, probity, and frugality, acquire a position 
in society such as never would have been attained 
by him in his own country. 

‘*Upon these grounds, I am of opinion that 
transportation is the most advantageous kind of 
secondary punishment, provided it be carried on 
without inflicting an injury upor communities, 
whose social welfare a paternal Government is 
bound to protect. 

“The most proper site for a penal settlement 
appears tu be an uninhabited district of a conti- 
nent, or an uninhabited group of islands, such as 
the Falkland Islands, in which no contamination 
can be produced by the introduction of criminals. 
Under every system there must be a certain staff 
of officers in-charge of the criminals. In so far as 
they and their famifies are concerned, the risks are 
the same in the mother country as at the antipodes. 
That risk must necessarily be encountered ; but it 
is not desirable that a rising colony or a country 
thickly peopled with aboriginal inhabitants, should 
be chosen as the site of a penal settlement. Ina 
settlement created for penal purposes, in a -wilder- 
ness, there will always be abundant opportunity 
for employment in every description of useful 
work, It wouid, therefore, be a sort of industrial 
school ; and, if the location be well chosen, the 
produce of the labour of the convicts ought to go far 
towards supporting the wholeestablishment. Insuch 
a settlement there ought to be gradations of treat- 
ment, founded upon the conduct of criminals. It 
has been found in Van Diemen’s Land that the 
hope of reward is much more influential than the 
fear of punishment, in producing good conduct on 
the part of the convicts. Formerly the lash was 
administered with reckless severity for the most 
trivial offences, Yet, at that time, bush ranging 
and other crimes were much more frequent than 
they have been, of late years, under a milder sys- 
tem of discipline. The prisoner, when harassed 
and tortured, naturally learned to think that death 
itself was preferable to such a life ; and he conse- 
quently preferred to encounter all the hazards inci- 
dental to an escape from prison rather than submit 
to daily torment. Latterly, a different system has 
prevailed. Flogging has been altogether aban- 
doned, except at Norfolk Island, where it has 
produced the most horrible results. The convict 
has been enabled, by good conduct, and by dili- 
gent labour, to abridge greatly the allotted period 
of his penal suffering. If he avoid the commission 
of any offence for a specified period, he becomes 
entitled to what is called ‘a ticket of leave,’ which 
gives him liberty to work for his own benefit, and 
after the lapse of another interval he becomes en- 
titled, by good conduct, to ‘a conditional pardon.’” 

In the chapters on the education of the 
people, religious and secular instruction, and 
on colonial affairs, there are some judicious 
and practical suggestions, and most of the 
remarks on the Australian colonies will com- 
mand the assent and sympathy of intelligent 
and liberal minds. 














The Monctons. A Novel. 
Moodie. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Olive Hastings. A Novel. By Mrs. Parry. 
3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Amberhill. By A. J. Barrowcliffe. 2 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Claude de Vesci:.a Tale. Bell and 

Daldy. 


By Susanna 


2 vols. 


Mrs. Mooptz’s writings have always vigour, 
though their strength is somewhat of a rough 
and colonial cast. The story of ‘ The Mone- 
tons’ is composed of more ordinary and every- 
day materials than her ‘ Matrimonial Specu- 
lations,’ or her ‘ Roughing it in the Bush,’ 
but conventional life is here described by one 
who has had wider and deeper experience of 
human affairs than most female novel writers. 
Some of the leading personages of the tale 
appear in the following extracts. The book 
commences with a description of the narrator’s 
father, Edward Moncton, and his uncle, a 
rich and, knowing lawyer, on whose misdoings 
some of the chief incidents depend :— 


‘*The habits and dispositions of these brothers 
were so different, so utterly opposed to each other, 
that it was difficult to reconcile the mind to the 
fact that they were so closely related. 

‘* My uncle had a subtle knowledge of charaeter, 
which was rendered more acute by his long ae- 
quaintance with the world ; and he did not always 
turn it to a righteous account. My father was a 
babe in these matters—a cunning child might deceive 
him. While my uncle had a knack of saving with- 
out appearing parsimonious, my father had an 
unfortunate habit of frittering his money away upon 
trifle. You would have imagined that the one 
had discovered the secret of the philosopher’s stone ; 
and the other had ruined himself in endeavouring to 
find it out. The one was economical from choice, the 
other extravagant from the mere love of spending. 
My uncle married a rich merchant's daughter, for 
her money. My father ran off with a poor curate’s 
penniless girl, for love. My father neglected his 
business and became poor. In the hope of redeem- 
ing his fortune he frequented the turf and the 
gambling-table ; and died broken-hearted and in- 
solvent in the prime of manhood; leaving his 
widow and her orphan boy to the protection and 
guardianship of the brother, who had drudged ail 
his life to become a millionaire. 

‘‘My dear mother only survived her handsome, 
reckless husband six short months ; and, bereaved 
of both my natural protectors, I was doomed at 
the early age of eight years to drink the bitter cup 
of poverty and dependence to its very dregs.” 


Young Geoffrey Moncton undergoes the 
lot that too often belongs to a poor relation, 
but with a spirit superior to his circumstances, 
showing itself occasionally in ways which 
illustrate what we have said about Mrs. 
Moodie’s coarseness of style :— 


“With a yell of rage, he struck me in the face 
with the butt end of his whip. I sprang upon him 
with the strength of a tiger, and seizing his puny 
form in my arms, I dashed him beneath my feet, 
and after bestowing upon him sundry hearty kicks, 
rejoined the terrified Alice, and left Mr. Theo- 
philus Moncton, to gather up his fallen dignity, 
and make the best of his way home to the Hall.” 


The tale ends with an account of the fate 
of this Theophilus Moncton, whom his cousin 
in so un-English a way is made to kick 
when he was down. 


‘‘From the hour that Robert Moncton fell by 
the hand of the unknown midnight assassin, Theo- 
philus Moncton was never seen or heard of again 
for upwards of twenty years, until his name was 
forgotten, and I, like the rest of the world, believed 
that he was dead, or had become ‘a voluntary exile 
in a foreign land. 

‘*Qne day, while crossing the Strand, just below 
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Somerset House, my charity was solicited by the 
dirty, ragged sweeper of the street. 

‘*The voice, though long unheard, was only too 
familiar to my ear, and looking earnestly at the 
suppliant, with mingled sensation of pity and hor- 
ror, I recognised my long-lost cousin Theophilus 
Moncton. 

‘‘He, too, recognised me, and dropping the tat- 
tered remains of his hat at my feet, muttered half 
aloud :— 

“* Do not betray me, Geoffrey ; Iam a lost and 
miserable man. My punishment is already greater 
than flesh and blood can well bear.’ 

‘«* What assistance can I render you ?’ I asked, 
in a faltering voice, as I dropped my purse into 
his hat, for the sight of him recalled many painful 
recollections. 

‘**You have rendered me the best in your 
power ;’ and flinging away his broom, he disap- 
peared down a dirty, narrow alley, leaving me ina 
state of doubt and anxiety concerning him. 

‘* Wishing to convert this sinner from the error 
of his ways, and to elucidate if possible the mystery 
which involved his father’s death, I repaired to the 
same place for several days in the hope of meeting 
with him again, but without success. 

‘* A week elapsed, and I found another son of 
want supplying his placeat the crossing of the street. 
Dropping a shilling into his extended hand, I asked 
him what had become of the poor fellow that used 
to sweep there. 

“«*Saving your honour’s presence,’ returned 
the mendicant, in a brvad Irish accent, ‘he was a 
big blackguard, and so he was, not over-honest 
neither, and always drunk. ‘T’other day, some 
foolish body who had more money nor wit, took a 
fancy to his ugly, unwholesome phiz, and gave him 
a purseful of gold—or mayhap he stole it—an’ he 
never quits the grip of the brandy-bottle till he 
dies. They carried the body to the poor-house, and 
that’s all I knows of the chap. ’Tisa lucky thing, 
yer honour, that the scamp has neither wife nor 
child.’ 

‘I thought so, too, as with a heavy sigh I took 
my way to the inn, murmuring to myself as I 
walked along : 

«And such is the end of the wicked.” 


Tue story of ‘Olive Hastings,’ by Mrs. 
Parry, is of a quieter kind, and more feminine 
in its style, with considerable variety of cha- 
racter, and careful minuteness of description. 
We give one peep of the heroine, where the 
reader will see that there begins a love story 
pleasant to follow :— 

‘“*Gaily wandering on, she sang with a thrilling 
joyousness that sprang from a heart revelling in 
the luxury of an innocent and happy exist- 
ence :— 

‘Sweet flowers I love you well ; 
With fragrant breath you breathe to me 
Of love, joy, hope, and liberty. 
From each care you set me free, 
And fill my heart brimful of glee. 
Then merrily, merrily, will I sing— 
‘Return in triumph, glorious spring ! ’ 
The meads are gladden’d, the trees are dress’d, 
And filled with joy is each living breast.’ 

«The Colonel listened ; there was a witchery in 
the simplicity of the air. With a fascinated gaze, 
he watched every movement of the lively girl, as 
she passed from one sunny spot to another. 

“At the bottom of the meadow there was a 
fence, overgrown with briars, and a brook on the 
other side, dividing it from the other fields. The 
water, clear as crystal, rippled over glistening 
yellow pebbles ; and the banks were covered with 
a profusion of wild flowers. The purple peri- 
winkle, the little forget-me-not, with its tiny 
petals, the speedwell, the daffodil—all appeared 
to beckon Olive across. 

“*Sighing with excess of happiness, she pushed 
the briars aside ; and, with a bold effort, cleared 
the fence. But, unhappily, her bonnet was 
pulled off, and hung suspended in the hedge. 
Her dress, too, was deranged; but, indifferent 
to all this, she leaped across the stream, as 
nimble as a fairy, and commenced gathering the 
flowers, until her hands were full. 





‘‘Then, seating herself on a felled tree, she ar- 
ranged them into a neat bunch, holding one and 
another up, at different times, as if worthy of special 
admiration. Her hair hung loosely on her shoul- 
ders—every feature was lighted up with enthu- 
siasm. 

‘*She had just finished arranging her flowers, 
when she spied a lady-bird on the grass at her side. 
She smiled, and carefully lifting it up, watched it 
walk along her finger, while she encouraged it to 
fly— 

’ * Lady bird! lady bird! fly away home!’ 

‘But this last word seemed to bring to Olive the 
idea of her own home ; she hastily rose, rested the 
flowers on the bank, and looked with some anxiety 
at her bonnet, still dangling in the hedge. 

“She disengaged it with a slight tremor; but ob- 
serving that it was not torn, but only out of shape, 
a smile again dimpled her cheeks. She in- 
spected her dress with less anxiety : there were 
two little rents which she pinned up. Throwing 
back her glossy curls, she leant over the stream, 
and, taking up some water in her hand, sipped it 
with an air of keen enjoyment. 

‘“‘Then, using the stream for a mirror, she 
smoothed her hair, adjusted her bonnet, and ar- 
ranged her shawl. Observing, however, that her 
shoes had not escaped the mire, she laved each foot 
successively in the stream. She gathered up her 
flowers, and hastened nimbly away. 

‘*We cannot attempt to describe the Colonel's 
feelings. He was deeply and desperately in 
love!” 


‘AMBERHILL’ is an autobiography, and a 

story of domestic and family affairs, in which, 

as in ‘The Monctons’ of Mrs. Moodie, the 

villany of an uncle is an important element in 

the plot. The following scene is pretty strong 

a! a young lady with the sweet name of 
ily :— 

© Uncle Y I said, ‘do you mean to say that 
you will disinherit my father—my father—mine— 
because he has lost this money? 

‘*He looked me full in the face, without one 
mark of tenderness or even pity. 

“ Yes I do,’ was his gruff answer. 

‘*T felt a devilish smile break out around my 
lips. I seized him by the arm, griping it 
tightly. 

***¥You shall not! you shall not!’ I cried, 
tossing my head back fiercely ; ‘I say you shall 
not !’ 

‘*He continued looking at me unmoved, and 
answered, in a dry, obstinate, and half-sarcastic 
tone— 

““¢You say I shan’t, do you? Now, if you 
know better than I do, it’s no use Lawyer Fos- 
kett’s coming ; but when Lawyer Foskett’s come, 
maybe you'll find you know nothing.’ 

‘** Let him come,’ I answered; ‘let him come 
if he dares! You shall never doit. I defy you 
to disinherit my father. You shall promise you 
will not ; you shall swear you never will, or——’ 

“T had been almost hissing in his face; I 
stopped short glaring at him. He sat immove- 
able, his brows frowning, his lips pressed together, 
meeting my fiery eyes as the rock the lightning ; 
then he smiled slightly, a proud, cunning smile, 
and took hold of my left hand as if it belonged to 
him. I blushed suddenly, indignantly, and so 
deeply, that his smile became almost a grin as he 
looked at me. Then, unable to endure his looks, 
or to find language for my feelings, I snatched my 
hand away from him, and walked defiantly out of 
the room. Once out of his sight I ran as fast as 
my feet would go to my own bed-chamber, and 
piling all the furniture against the door, already 
locked and bolted, I almost tore off my outer 
dress, and flung myself passionately upon the 
bed 


«Let him go!’ I cried, through sobs and 


gaspings that shook the room. ‘‘Let him go!— 
the monster—the miser—the tyrant! Let him 
die to-morrow! Find him, Weaver; find him, 
and never spare him; no mercy, no pity; ven- 
geance on him, vengeance on him! My father! my 





father! oh, he shall never do it !—my tongue shy 
die before I warn him. Best cut it out!’ I cried 
starting up, and then falling again on the pilloy, 
frightened by my own madness.” 

Many of the incidents of the tale arey 
wild and spasmodic as the scene here de. 
scribed, and will please those who dislike th 
insipidity of ordinary domestic novels. Th | 
reader cannot fail to become interested in th 
fortunes of the passionate and warm-heartel 
Lilian, while the disastrous issues of her u. 
controlled will and misguided conduct may 
afford useful lessons and warnings to th 
young. 

Tue story of ‘ Claude de Vesci’ we like bette 
than any of those that we have now noticed, 
Pictures of border life among the farmers of 
the north of England are very well drawn, 
and pleasing impressions given of their simple 
manners and real kindness of heart. Claude’ 
trials at Cambridge, among pompous self. 
sufficient dons and fast undergraduates, are 
cleverly described; and the way he over. 
comes them, and his successful efforts to act 
honestly and usefully, may encourage other 7 
in a like course during their college life. He 
is a good and manly character, and well de. 
serves the good fortune that in the end enable 
him to realize his father’s long-cherished pro. 
ject of bringing back the old family estates. 
The little gentle Edith’s story, and the mutual 
love of her and Claude in childhood, with her 
early death, are touchingly narrated, and 
the book is sure to please both young and F 
old readers. 








NOTICES. 4 
Popular Astronomy. By Frangois Arago, Per | 
petual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences | 
Translated from the original,’ and edited by | 
Admiral W. H. Smyth and Robert Grant, Esq, 
M.A. Vol. I. Longman and Co. 
Wuart Faraday is in this country, at once as a man § 
of science and a popular lecturer, Arago was in his 
time at Paris. The work published under the title 
of ‘Popular Astronomy,’ in the collected edition of 
Arago’s works, now appearing simultaneously in 
France and in England, consists of the lecture 
delivered in eighteen consecutive years at the Ob 
servatory of Paris. The terms in which the oe 
lish editors speak of the work might equally app 
to the lectures of our own Faraday, and there co 
be no higher eulogy of them than this similarity of 
characteristics. ‘As a lecturer on astronomy, he 
was at once remarkable for the marvellous clear 
ness of his descriptions, for the vivid and pointed 
character of his illustrations, and for the enthusiasm 
with which he especially dwelt upon all that i 
more attractive and beautiful in the science. 
deed, it must be generally admitted that it would 
be difficult to explain the truths of astronomy 2 
popular language with more convincing force af 
logic, or in a more lucid, concise, and unaffected 
style, than the author has done in the present wath, 
the utility of which cannot but be enhanced by the 
abundance of beautiful illustrations with which it 
is accompanied.” Little need be added to this 
recommendation from such authority. The w 
range of astronomical science is expounded in the 
lectures in a form adapted to those unaccu 
to the methods of severe scientific research. Th? 
results of that research are presented in the mot 
lucid and attractive style. The editors have 4 
occasional notes, either explaining particu 
statements or announcing recent discoveries, # 
departments of the science on which the telescop# 
improvements of our day have enabled new light 
to be obtained. The French measures have beet 
reduced, and the book otherwise adapted for Eng 
lish readers. Some additional plates are also af 
pended. The whole of the ‘Popular Astronomy, 
will be comprised in two volumes, uniform | 
the ‘Meteorological Essays’ already pu 
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under the editorship of Colonel Sabine. A volume 
of Arago’s biographical notices is in preparation 
by Professor Powell. 


The Odes of Horace, Literally Translated into 
English Verse ; with Notes. By Henry George 
Robinson. Vol. II. Longman and Co. 

To translate Horace literally, yet retaining the 

spirit of the original, is no easy undertaking, and 

Mr. Robinson is only occasionally successful in the 

attempt. Greater poets have failed in the same 

task, but this version has the merit of great fidelity, 
being almost as literal as the prose translation of 

Smart, while some of the Odes are rendered with 

poetical taste and spirit. We give, as one of the 

most favourable specimens of the manner in which 

Mr. Robinson’s work is done, part of the Ode to 

Meecenas, the 16th of Book IITI., Inclusam Danaén, 

the part commencing ‘ Crescentem sequitur cura 

pecuniam :’— 
“Care follows on increasing store, 
And with it too the thirst for more: 
And hence with real dread, 
Thou pride of Knights, Mexcenas, I 
Have ever feared to raise on high 
A too conspicuous head. 
The more each shall himself deny, 
The Gods to him will more supply. 
I seek of riches all devoid, 
The camps of those who nought desire; 
And, a deserter, overjoy’d, 
Far from the ranks of wealth retire, 
Much happier I as master shine, 
Of this despis’d estate of mine, 
Than if I could be said to heap 
Within my granaries, all the store 
The industrious Apulians reap— 
Amidst enormous riches, poor. 
A crystal stream, a little slope 
Of woodland, and a well-based hope 
My crops will fail me not, 
Escape the man who glittering reigns 
O’er fertile Africa’s domains. 
Far happier is my lot ; 
Tho’ no Calabrian bees there are 
Who me their honey bring, 
Nor in the Lestrygonian jar 
Is Bacchus mellowing. 
What though for me no weighty fleeces 
Gallia’s rich pasturage increases— 
At least far absent from my door 
Is importuning Want ; 
Nor would you, did I wish for more, 
That wish refuse to grant. 
I'll make my little income reach 
Much farther—by contracting each 
Expensive appetite— 
Than tho’ to the Mygdonian plains 
All Alyattes’ vast domains 
I haply could unite. 
Much still is wanting unto those 
Who, much possessing, more demand : 
He’s blest on whom the God bestows 
Enough, but with a sparing hand.” 


In the first volume, already published, the first 
two books are translated. The Latin is printed 
on the opposite pages, and English notes are ap- 
pended. 


A Memoir of the Lifeand Death of Sir John King, 
Knight. Written by his Father in 1677, and 
now first. printed, with illustrative notes. Bell 
and Daldy. 

Tux editor of this little work, Mr. George Henry 

Sawtell, obtained the manuscript in a singular 

manner. It was concealed behind the pannel of a 

portrait of the subject of the memoir, preserved at 

St Helier’s, Jersey. The biography is itself a 

choice. cabinet picture of life and manners in the 

seventeenth century. Sir John King was one of 
the benchers of the Inner Temple. Echard records 
of him that he was ‘‘a finished scholar, an accom- 
plished gentleman, a amogest man, and a pious 

istian. He promised to make a more consider- 
able figure in the law than any man of his age and 
standing, and was greatly countenanced by 

Charles IT., who intended him as a rival to Sir 

William Jones, the Attorney-General, as he stre- 

nuously opposed all the measures of the court. It 

18 probable that he would soon have supplanted 

him, if he had not been prevented by his death.” 

This is somewhat dubious praise, but Sir John 

King has higher claims to our respect than his 

obsequiousness to Charles II. and his court. He 

was aman of great private worth as well as pro- 
fessional ability. Paternal affection may give too 

Partial a representation of some features of his 


out the general account of his talents and his 
virtues. A marble tablet in the Temple Church 
perpetuates his legal and personal claims to honour- 
able memory. He died in 1677, at the early 
age of thirty-eight, having overtasked his energies, 
and brought on his fatal sickness by too unre- 
mitting attention to the business of his clients. 
An appendix contains various documents illustra- 
tive of his personal character and his family con- 
nexions, and a portrait is prefixed to the volume. 


The Shaving of Shagpat. An Arabian Entertain- 
ment. By George Meredith. Chapman and 
Hall. 

THis story, in imitation of the style of the 

‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ relates the ad- 

ventures of a barber and his uncle, Baba Mustapha, 

barber to the King of Persia, in their attempts to 
shave Shagpat, a clothier, who, while he had the 
largest chevelure in the city, had especially a single 
hair, called the Identical, planted there by magic 
from an enchanted horse. There are the usual 
genii and other machinery of oriental fiction ; but 
the tale, even taking the episodes of Bhanavar the 

Beautiful and others into account, is diffuse and 

tiresome. Even the Arabian Nights’ stories would 

lose their interest had they been spun out into a 

consecutive narrative, instead of being broken up 

into many separate tales. The only conceivable 
moral of the book is to show how an object can 
be attained in spite of all difficulties and degrada- 
tions. This might have been illustrated in ways 
more genial and pleasing, if less trite and obvious, 
and we cannot but regard the story of ‘ The Shav- 
ing of Shagpat’ as a specimen of wasted ingenuity 

- the part of a writer capable of more successful 

efforts. 
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SUMMARY. - 


In the Select Library of Fiction (Chapman and 
Hall) a cheap edition is published of Alton Locke, 
Tailor and Poet, an Autobiography, by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. To the present edition is pre- 
fixed a prefatory address to the working men of 
Great Britain, in which Mr. Kingsley gives his 
views as to the progress of opinion during the last 
five years, states some of the circumstances that 
have caused disappointment or that now inspire 
hope, and offers judicious advice to the working 
classes, ‘‘to train themselves in the corporate 
spirit, and in the obedience and self-control which 
it brings,” as the best preparation for political 
power. Referring to the Preston strike, he says, 
“Had the real English endurance and courage 
wasted in that strike been employed in the cause 
of association, the men might have been ere now 
far happier than they are ever likely to be, without 
the least injury to the masters.”” He advises 
organization of workmen to break down ‘the slop 
system,’ the evils of which the story of ‘ Alton 
Locke’ is chiefly intended to expose. Associations 
for buying and selling the necessaries of life are 
more than ever advisable in the trying season of 
high prices and stagnation, which is certain to fol- 

low, sooner or later, in the footsteps of war. With- 
out endorsing all the social or political views of Mr. 

Kingsley, we can admire the honest benevolence 
and the intellectual ability displayed in this remark- 

able book. 

For the use of schools and colleges is published, 

in four parts, which may be had separately (D. 

Nutt), The Greek Text of the Gospels, with Prole- 

gomena, Notes, and References, by the Rev. H. 

C. Adams, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen, Ox- 

ford. The recension of the text has been made 

with great care, from the best authorities, and the 

preliminary dissertations and notes contain useful 

critical and illustrative matter. The typography of 
the work is unusually good, and the edition is one 

of the best that has been prepared either for educa- 

tional use or for general study. The English notes 

are explanatory as well as critical and philological. 

Reprinted from the ‘Magazine for the Young,’ 

where it appeared in parts, is a story by the author 

of ‘The Kings of England,’ entitled Langley School 

(J. and C. Mozley), descriptive of an English 





, but the memoir contains facts that bear 





ters of its inmates. It is a story which will inte- 
rest and instruct youthful readers, and supply some 
useful hints to parents and teachers. 

A new edition, the fourth, is published, of a col- 
lection of Church Poetry, or Christian Thoughts in 
Old and Modern Verse (Mozley). George Herbert, 
Bishop Ken, Henry Vaughan, George Withers, 
and George Sandys, are among the old writers 
from whose works selections have been made; and 
of modern poets there are pieces by Southey, 
Wordsworth, Trench, Alford, and original contri- 
butions by the Rev. George Cornish, Rev. George 
Wheeler, and others. It is an acceptable collection 
of devotional poetry, containing many pieces not 
usually found in volumes of the class, 

For students of the German language two most 
useful elementary works are, Progressive Exercises 
for speaking German, a supplement to all German 
grammars, by C. Eulenstein (Nutt), and a tale of 
Wilhelm Hauff, Das Kalte Herz (Nutt), with a 
word-for-word translation of the first part of the 
story, and notes and explanations of difficult pas- 
sages in the remainder, by H. Apel, German 
Master in King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 

Volume third of Hallam’s Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries, fifth edition (Murray), 
comprises the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, oneof the most brilliant epochs in all litera- 
ture, including Bacon, Descartes, Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Cervantes, Grotius, and Galileo. 
The chapters treat separately, according to the 
plan of the work, on the history of speculative 
philosophy, moral and political philosophy, poetry, 
dramatic literature, polite literature in prose, ma- 
thematical and physical science. An additional 
chapter gives the history of some other provinces 
of literature, including natural history, anatomical 
discoveries, Hebrew and other Eastern languages, 
public libraries, and the institution of learned aca- 
demies. 

Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s ‘Critical and 
Historical Essays,’ the ninety-fifth number of the 
Traveller's Library (Longman and Co.) contains 
the Essay on Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England, which originally appeared as an article 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in 1828. 

The Stratford Shakspeare, edited by Mr. Charles 

Knight (Hodgson), has reached its eighth volume, 
which contains Julius Cesar, Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, Cymbeline, and a general notice of the his- 
torical plays. Mr. Knight is one of the safest and 
most judicious editors of Shakspeare, neither ob- 
stinately rejecting nor lightly adopting the emenda- 
tions that have of late years or in olden times been 
proposed in the text. The notes and preliminary 
remarks in this edition are brief, but pertinent and 
acceptable. 
The fifth volume of the new library edition of 
Byron's Poetical Works (Murray) contains Cain, 
the Deformed Transformed, Werner, and the first 
three cantos of Don Juan. To each of the poems 
are prefixed introductory remarks, including ex- 
tracts from the chief critical opinions and reviews 
at the time of their first appearance. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Art Journal, 1849-54, imperial 4to, cloth, £9 9s. 

Binney’s (T.) Practical Power of Faith, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
Book of Family Prayer, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., roan, 10s, 
Bosanquet’s (S, R.) Fourth Seal, feap., cloth, 7s. 
Brougham’s Works, Vol. 5, cloth, 5s. 

Bushell’s (C.) Rigger’s Guide, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 53, 
Coley’s (J.) Journal of the Sutlej Campaign, 1846-6, 4s. 
Cooper’s (J. F.) Afloat and Ashore, 12mo, boards, 1s. 6d. 
Copner’s (J.) Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cust’s (Lady) Invalid’s Own Book, 12mo, cl., 2nd ed., 2s, 6d. 
Davison’s (J.) Discourses on Prophecy, 8vo, cloth, 6th ed., 9s. 
Euphonia; Portions of Scripture marked for Chanting, 2s. 
Hamilton’s Mount of Olives, 18mo, cloth, new edition, 1s.6d. 
Hardwick’s Shilling Commercial Directory, 32mo, cloth. 

— Electoral Representation, 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
Hefferman’s (Rev. J. M.) Sketches‘of Our Lord’s History, 5s. 
Humphrey’s (E. R.) Manual of Civil Law, 2nd edition, 3s.6d. 
Jaffray’s (A.) Diary, 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Ato, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Jameson’s (Mrs.) Commonplace Book, 2nd ed., Svo, 18s. 
Key to the A lypse, 2nd edition, feap., cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Knott’s (A.) Three Spirits, &c., 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Levison’s (J. L.) Obscure Nervous Diseases, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 











Sunday-school, and of the occupations and charac- 


Low’s (Rev, A.) Scottish Heroes, 2 vols., post 8yo, cl., £1 1s. 
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McCausland’s (D,) Sermons in Stones, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
McCosh’s Typical Forms, &c., post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Mann’s (J. R.) Lessons in General Knowledge, feap., 3s. 6d. 
eres Olla Podrida, 12mo, boards, 1s, 6d. 

artin’s (J.) Illustrations of the Bible, folio, cloth, £2 2s, 
Mayhew’s (H.) Wonders of Science, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 
Men of the Time, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Mieographic Dictionary, 8vo, cloth, £2 5s. 
Monro’s (Rev. E.) Studies during Lent, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Peebles and its Neighbourhood, post 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Phillips’s (J. 8.) Geography of Holy Land, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Pinocchi’s Poems, ig 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Robertson’s (Rev. F. W.) Sermons, 2nd series, p. Svo, 93. 
Rogers’s (S.) Table Talk, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Rosalie; or, the Truth shall make you Free, 2nd ed., 3s. 6d. 
Roth’s (M.) Handbook of the Movement Cure, 8vo, cl., 10s. 
Rouse’s (R.) Practical Conveyancer, post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Sandwith’s (Dr.) Siege of Kars, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Trench on Miracles, 5th edition, 8vo, boards, 12s. 
Twining’s Elements of Pictorial Scenery, Vol. 2, 8s. 
Warrants for Goods, their Use and Abuse, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
White’s Landmarks, 12mo, boards, 1s, 6d, 
Winslow’s (0.) Memoir of J, Finley, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 





PROVERBS. 


THE Scottish proverb, ‘ A cock is crouse (bold) 
on his own midden,’ is a literal translation of a 
proverb quoted by Seneca, but most probably both 
originated independently of each other, for both 
express the same general truth, that a man in his 
own house, surrounded by his family, retainers, 
and clients, is bolder than he who has no backers. 
‘To measure other people's corn by one’s own 
bushel,’ is an excellent proverb, warning people 
not rashly to impute bad motives to others, nor to 
conclude that others had been unfaithful in certain 
employments and situations, merely because the 
judges feel that they themselves would have done 
so and so if they had had the opportunity. 

Horace, the prince of Latin moralists and sati- 
rists, has a proverb of the same form as the above 
—viz., ‘To measure oneself by one’s own measure,’ 
implying, that men should beware of being inflated 
by empty praise, or as St. Paul says, ‘to think 
of themselves more highly than they ought to 
think.” People should learn to shut their ears 
against the voice of the flatterer, the opinions of the 
vulgar, and should shut up their hearts against the 
seductive, silent voice of one’s feelings and thoughts. 
Men should estimate themselves by the peculiar 
and real mental and bodily endowments which they 
possess, not by the commendations of interested, 
incompetent, and partial judges. 

‘The rolling stone gathers no moss,’ is classical, 
both Greek, Latin, as well as English ; and always 
is applied to those who, without just cause, change 
either their employment or their habitation. It is 
sometimes unjustly applied, but its general applica- 
tion is but too well justified. ‘Faint heart never won 
fair lady’ is a more graphic proverb than ‘ Fortune 
favours the brave." The favour of the fair sex was 
not so easily obtained in our own country as in 
Greece or Rome, where the inclinations of the 
ladies do not seen to have been at all consulted in 
matrimonial and love affairs. The Scots say ‘It’s 
an ill bird that fouls its own nest,’ also, ‘He was 
scant of news who told that his father was hanged ;’ 
sarcastic proverbs, aimed at folks who, without 
cause, gratuitously defame their relatives or their 
country, for the love of fatherland is very favour- 
ably displayed by Scotia’s sons. 

*O Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child. 
* J * * a 
What mortal hand can e’er untie the filial band, 
That knits me to thy rugged strand.”—Scorr, 

The classical adages are tame compared with 
our own. But the sentiment itself was not unfelt. 
The love of fatherland was very strongly developed 

both in the Greek andin the Roman. The Grecian 
proverb Ex pede Herculem originated in the follow- 
ing :—A certain Greek was one day observed care- 
fully stepping over the aviog, foot race-course, at 
Olympia, and gave as a reason for so doing, that 
when that race-course was first marked out, it was 
just 600 times as long as Hercules’ foot ; so that 
by ascertaining how many times the length of his 
own foot it contained, he might by calculation 
know how much the foot of Hercules exceeded his 
own in length, and might thence calculate how 


claw.’ 


foot.’ 


ordinary men. ‘You may know the lion by his 
Phidias, from seeing the claw of a lion, 
estimated the size of the animal; hence the pro- 
verb, &k Twy ovuxwy Tov eovTa. 
Greek says, ‘You may know the fox by his tail ;’ 
we say, ‘You may know the devil by his cloven 
A powerful, crafty enemy may be dis- 
covered by sure indications which a person of ob- 
servation will notice and be on his guard. 
man of three letters,’ designated a thief among the 
ancient Romans, and also among the modern Ger- 
mans fur is equivalent to thief in Latin, and Dib 
or Dieb in German, from which is derived our 
word thief, by aspirating the initial and final con- 
sonants—viz., changing the medial dental d into 
th, and the labial 6 into 7. The somewhat equi- 
vocal praise of being ‘A man of letters among the 
savants (scientific), and a savant among the lite- 
rary,’ is to be found in Euripides, ‘Even Corydon 
tunes his scrannell pipe, and is praised among those 
who cannot sing.” The ear is tickled by praise. 
The vain never have enough, insatiable as misers 


are of gold, all is welcome. 


futed. 


wood. 
skull than brains in the subject. 


are complimented with a wooden sword. 


distinction. 


a bauble.’ 


A witty 
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‘Wooden sword’ is a term employed by the 
Greeks and Latins, to intimate that an argument 
has little weight, and may therefore be easily re- 
Our term ‘Blockhead’ is equivalent to 
‘Wooden headed; blocks are generally made of 
‘Thick skulled’ implies that there is more 
Those who show 
‘The white feather,’ z.¢e. ‘Fight and run away,’ 
The 
elderly Scottish folks of the past generation be- 
lieved that Sir John Cope, who saved his bacon at 
the battle of Prestonpans, was honoured with this 
This is now generally believed to be 
a vulgar error; it is now believed that if every 
coward got a wooden sword, wood would be as dear 
as the Germans say it would be ‘if every fool bore 


The étourderie of offering our friends gifts on the 
ground that they are worthless, is well ridiculed by 





stone, which latter he let roll into a pond, and lost, 

The currency of popular stories illustrative of 
popular saws, renders it hard to decide whether 

the story was contrived to elucidate the proverb, 

or whether the proverb was derived from the 

story, or whether both were equally coetaneous 

and popular. 

The proverb, ‘He will carry an ox, who carried 

him whena calf,’ isderived from the oldstory of Milo, 

who carried the calf every day till the calf became 

an ox his strength increasing with the animal's 

growth. The Scots say, ‘Those that begin with 
prins (pins) will tak a sheep or cow,’ meaning that 
young thieves pilfer trifles at first, but becoming 
bolder by success and impunity, they attempt and 
accomplish greater feats in their profession, 
‘Trust not a friend till you have eaten a bushel of 
salt together,’ intimates that a man’s disposition can- 
not be certainly known but by long intercourse, 
Salt is the most common and the best of all season- 
ing and antiseptic substances, and this proverb in 
some form or other is as general as the use of the 
condiment ; it is a universal maxim. Give and 
take, is as old as Aristotle at least. It is explained 
by scholiasts to mean’ ‘Lend not to a man of doubt- 
ful faith without taking his pledge.’ Among us 
it means that people who live together must com- 
municate while they receive; that the advan- 
tage should not be all on one side; that those 
who jest with others should take a jest again, &e. 
People that enter into the closest of all partner- 
ships, or become partners for life, as some say, 
should practise this principle—viz., be prepared to 
take as well as to give. ‘It smells of the oil,’ is 
very probably a classical proverb, and exclusively 
confined to the learned. As a proverb it is rather 
too recondite for general popularity. A1's est celare 
artem, the art of concealing the labour of literary 
compositions is but little esteemed and less prac- 
tised now-a-days; probably for this reason, that 
there is not much research and less learning among 


the phrase ‘Calabrian hospitality.’ In the south of 
Italy pears are very plentiful, and the rustics, 
when they entertain each other, urge their guests 
not only to eat heartily, but also to carry 
the remains home to their children, because what 
they leave will be given to the pigs. In the north 
of Great Britain guests are often urged to make 
free with what is before them, not because the 
remains may be given to the pigs, but will be 
thrown on the midden. The Scottish proverb, 
‘To cowp the mickle dish into the small one,’ is 
correctly and elegantly rendered by ab equis ad 
asinos, ‘To change the horse for an ass.’ In Scot- 
land the word cowp or coup, from ceapan to buy, 
hence cheap; also caufen, German, hence coft, has 
two senses ; the first is to deal in cattle and horses ; 
a horse-cowper is a horse-dealer, a cattle-dealer is 
a cowper, hence to cowp is to deal. Cowp als» 
means to empty from one vessel into another ; and 
as the young cowpers, who have sometimes more 
money than wit, become the victims of the know- 
ing ones, the former are said to have cowped the 
great into the small dish, to have changed their 
cow fora calf, to have chopped away the horse for an 
ass. Inthe Brothers Grimm’s Tales there is one 
which exemplifies this not uncommon occurrence. 
Hans, who had served his master several years 
without settling for his services, one day asked his 
master for his wages. The, latter after commend- 
ing Hans forhis faithfulness gave him a large lumpof 
silver. This Hans tied up in a handkerchief and 
set out to visit his mother, who lived at some 
distance from the place of Hans’ servitude. He 
had not walked far ere he met a man on horseback, 
and said what a fine thing it is to ride, and wished 
to have the horse. The man on horseback con- 
sented to let him have the horse for the silver 
which Hans’ master had given him. He had not 
rode far ere he met a man driving a cow, when he 
said to himself, “If I had a cow I should have 
milk and butter and cheese, and one wants little 
besides.” So Hans exchanged his horse for the 
cow. He subsequently, before he reached his 
mother’s house, exchanged the cow for a sow, the 





much the statue of Hercules exceeded that of 


the candidates for literary fame; and as people 
are justified in giving prominence to rarities, 80 
authors are justified in giving prominence to the 
little literature they possess ; and hence the adage, 
‘An artist should conceal his art,’ is crossed by 
An artist should parade his art.’ 
‘To embark all in one bottom,’ is both Greek 
and Latin, is the same as ‘To risk all on a single 
throw.’ The inventors of both these proverbs 
understood and practised the arts of navigation 
and gaming. The Greeks ever were and are 
still adventurous mariners, and their proverbs are 
indicative of their maritime habits. The English 
have also been celebrated in all ages for their 
naval skill, but few proverbs indicate this. If the 
sea-faring population have proverbs, these have 
never become current among the people in general. 
As we are not gamblers, we do not know if it be © 
the practice of desperate gamesters to risk all ona | 
single throw, but we know some who have throm | 
away their patrimony ; and it is equally insane to 
risk a crown, if it be the thrower’s all, as it is to 
risk ten thousand pounds on the issue of a si 
throw. The practice of assurance against loss 
sea, and the similar practice of hedging in 0 7 
covering oneself in gambling transactions, mate | 
rially diminish the profits which do sometimes 
follow these hazardous speculations. . The proverbs 
give sound counsel not ‘To embark all in one 
bottom,’ nor ‘To hazard the whole on a single 
throw.’ 18 
Our proverb, ‘ Like a sow playing on a trump, 
(Jew’s harp,) is equivalent to the classic, ‘A jack 
daw cannot play on a lyre.’ One would say, there 
is nothing more incongruous than a sow playing 
on any musical instrument however simple ; but 
there are more incongruous sights than this, which 
we see every day, and which we do not notice, 
because they are common. We refrain from illus 
trating these proverbs, lest we should be led # 
impute folly to the wise, or to utter scandal against 
the great. There is a medieval Latin pro 
implying that ‘She who has been once a serva 
can never be a mistress,” Unless endowed with 
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sow for a goose, and the goose for an old grind- 


more than a common share of good sense, she 
be tenfold more imperious and insolent in he 
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‘Not fit to untie his shoe-latchet.’ 
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exalted condition than if she had been born to fill 
it. There is another proverb which signifies that 
‘When the gods wish to make a fool of an old 
man they make him a widower ;’ and then if there 
be any sense in the proverb, hé does as ridicu- 
lous things as setting ‘a sow to play on a trump,’ 
or ‘setting down an ass to a piano.’ ‘Money 
makes the man’ is expressed by Horace, Quantum 
habet quisque, tanti fit ; or, ‘A man is worth what 
he has,’ not what he is. ‘When the tree falls 
every one goes with his hatchet ;’ even the hare 
was not afraid to pull the dead lion by the beard : 
when the royal brute was sick, the ass came and 
cast his heels in his face. The Greekssay, ‘ Every- 
body takes wood from the fallen oak :’ the ruined 
are pillaged with impunity. ‘ Not fit to hold a 
candle to one,’ is expressed in Greek by a gross or 
homely term, which we shall change into hand- 
basin. It corresponds to the Scriptural proverb, 
Tn all these 
proverbs there is the same inequality or inferiority 
implied, and the terms are indicative of servility ; 
and doubtless were current at a period when ser- 
vility was the rule. 


FALSE AS WATER. 


F Low on, thou faithless stream, 
That maketh all things seem 
As deep within thy heart; 
Fern, bell, and drooping tree, 
Behold themselves in thee; 
And yet thou canst depart. 
Alas! thy little span 
But mimics faithless man! 
Like thee, too, he can stray: 
Like thee a charm reveal— 
Reflect—but never feel— 
And singing pass away. 


Flow on! thou canst not touch 
The wounded heart so much 
As man’s inconstant breath; 
Thy false tongue ne’er deceives 
Like his, who loves, and leaves; 
Takes life, and brings us death! 
What though within thy face 
Our very looks we trace; 
Thy falsehood’s not so deep 
As his, whose lips can sigh, 
Yet leave the heart to die, — 
And, till it dies, to weep! 
CHARLES SWAIN. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


NaTURALISTS have been agreeably surprised during 
the past week, by the presentation, by royal com- 
mand, of a superbly printed yolume on the natural 
history of the Highlands in the vicinity of Her 
Majesty’s palace at Balmoral. We reserve, for 
the present, our notice of it in detail. 

A curious literary ceremony takes place at Rome 
annualfy:—The pupils of the Propaganda, who 
are composed of every nation on earth, recite ori- 
ginal pieces of verse, or discourses on the principal 
religious event of the year. This year the theme 
given to them was the escape of the Pope and 
Cardinals in a serious accident (the falling in of a 
floor) in the convent of Saint Agnes, at Rome, on 
the 12th of April last. Accordingly, in the last 
Meeting, which took place recently, recitals were 
made in Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, Armenian, 
Arabic, Chinese, Georgian, Persian, Kurdish, Hin- 
dostani, Bengali, Soudan, Ceylonese, and Copth: 
also in Latin, Italian, English, French, modern 
Greek, Dutch, Danish, Celtic, Icelandic, Norwe- 
gian, Illyrian, Albanian, Polish, Hungarian, Turk- 
ish, Swedish, Portuguese, and Spanish. The He- 

rew poem was recited by a native of Calcutta, the 
Chinese one by a Hindoo, the Copth one by an 
Egyptian, the Soudan one by a Moor of Darfour, 
and most of the others by natives of the countries 
in which the languages are spoken. 

The institution of an order of merit for valour 

caused general satisfaction, and the rules for 
istration seem suitable and judicious. To 





wear the bronze Victoria cross will henceforth be 
a worthy object of ambition in the military and 
naval services. But the order is only to be be- 
stowed for conspicuous valour displayed in the pre- 
sence of an enemy. There will be still felt the 
want of some honorary distinction for those who 
under other circumstances may exhibit equal or 
higher heroism. For instance, the intrepidity of 
Lieutenant Maxse, the bearer of Lord Raglan’s 
despatch through a country scoured by Cossacks, 
or the devotedness of Dr. Thompson, who volun- 
teered toremain alone behind the English army, after 
the battle of the Alma, to attend to the Russian 
wounded, are excluded from a decoration which 
may be gained by mere animal courage or physical 
strength. However true it may be that virtue is 
its own reward, the country would like to see 
some provision for honour being paid to valour 
and heroism displayed in other ways than in actual 
combat with the enemy. Civilians will also renew 
their complaints of exclusion from a national order 
of merit ; but we approve of this military decoration 
being kept separate from others, and there are ho- 
norary distinctions, such as the civil division of 
the Order of the Bath, which recognise merit of 
most miscellaneous character. 

The seventh heft of ‘Archiv fiir Frankfurth’s 
Geschichte und Kunst,’ which has just appeared, 
contains, amongst other interesting matters, some 
curious particulars of the family of the Roths- 
childs’ which, as emanating from the original seat 
of the family, and vouched by the name of Dr. 
Riippel, its author, may be supposed deserving 
of credence. The founder of the house, Mayer 
Karl, having laid the foundations of his future 
riches by the accidental purchase of a rare coin 
when in very needy circumstances, made it a 
family order and tradition, that a dealing in coins 
should ever be one of the occupations of the chefs de 
famille. This rule was transferred by Mayer Karl 
at his death to Mayer Amschell, lately deceased ; 
but as a requisite numismatic knowledge could 
not be bequeathed with the injunction, though rare 
and foreign coins were always bought when offered, 
they were never again sold or noticed, but thrown 
indiscriminately into bags, of which, at the late 
inventory of the deceased Israelite Baron, many 
were found that had never been examined. 
Amongst other purchases, the rare collection of 
Baron von Schellenthen, consisting of a most rare 
series of gold Grecian and Roman coins and me- 
dals, local, consular, and imperial, was illegally 
offered by the public lending bank of Frankfurt, to 
whom it had been pledged by its owner, by auction, 
and bought by Mayer Amschell for their mere value 
as bullion ; and the administrator of the loan office 
had subsequently to pay Baron Schellenthen six 
thousand gulden damages. So in 1828, when 
Persia sent to St. Petersburg her agreed amount 
for the expenses of the Russian expedition against 
her frontier, a great portion of it was in ancient 
Bactrian and Greek gold coins, as well as many 
Cufic and Arabic ones of the Caliphs; these 
passed into the hands of the Frankfurt banker 
from the Russian exchequer, and went amongst 
the accumulation of other coins of no modern cir- 
culating value, lost to science, and for every nu- 
mismatic purpose useless. 

Notice has been given by M. de Lesseps, the 
French engineer, that the international commission 
for carrying out the proposed canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez, is to meet this spring in Lon- 
don, to discuss and make final arrangements for 
the works. The members are, MM. Paleocapa, 
Conrad, Negrelli, Maclean, Rendel, Rénaud, 
Leutze, and Lieusson. The secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, which is called Compagnie Universelle de 
Canale Maritime de Suez, is M. Barthélemy Saint 
Hilaire, member of the Institute, to whom commu- 
nications on the subject are invited to be ad- 
dressed. The shallowness of the sea at the pro- 
posed terminus of the canal seems an insuperable 
obstacle to the success of the scheme, an objection 
which has been forcibly urged by Captain Allen, 
R.N., in his remarks on the Suez line, as com- 
pared with his proposed canal through Syria, in 
the course of the valley of the Jordan. 








The council of the Society of Arts propose to 
hold, at their house in the Adelphi, an exami- 
nation of candidates from classes of mechanics’ in- 
stitutions, during the week commencing the 9th 
June next. The subjects of examination will be: 
Mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, physiology, 
botany, geography, English history, English com- 
position, and the Latin, French, and German lan- 
guages. The following are the names of the exa- 
miners :—The Astronomer Royal, Dr. Bernays, 
Hon. and Rev. S. Best, Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., 
Rev. Professor J. S. Brewer, C. Brooke, Esq., 
F.R.S., Rev. Professor W. Browne, Dr. Carpen- 
ter, F.R.S., Harry Chester, Esq., Rev. 8. Clark, 
The Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, Viscount 
Ebrington, M.P., Rev.D. Elder, J. Glaisher, Esq., 
F.R.S., the Dean of Hereford, A. Hunt, Esq., 
F.R.S., Dr. Bence Jones, F.R.S., Professor 
Moseley, F.R.S., Rev. Bath Power, F. R. Sand- 
ford, Esq., J. Simon, Esq., F.R.S., Professor E. 
Solly, F.R.S., Rev. F. Temple, Rev. Dr. C. 
J. Vaughan, Dr. Watson, Professor Wilson, 
F.R.S.E. 

The Committee of the Elmes Testimonial Fund 
have invested the sum of their subscriptions, 
amounting to 1400/., in a three per cent. bond of 
the Corporation of Liverpool, the interest to be 
paid to the widow during her life, and on her de- 
cease to her son for his life, and on his decease to 
found two scholarships, to be called the Elmes 
Scholarships, for Architectural Students, or Stu- 
dents of the Fine Arts, available for two years each, 
to pupils of the Royal, the Collegiate, or the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, as the trustees for the time 
being may decide. 

At a meeting of the Horticultural Society at the 
room in Regent-street, on the 5th inst., the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury in the chair, Earl Grey moved, in 
the terms of the circular of the 22nd of December, 
that the Society’s tenure of Chiswick Gardens 
should be given up as soon as the lease had run 
out, and that the exhibitions should consequently 
be abandoned. The proposal met, however, with 
an unexpected amount of opposition, it being main- 
tained that although there was an annual loss by 
the shows, the public interest in the Society would 
inevitably fail if they were given up, or held at any 
other place than that with which they were now 
historically associated. After some discussion, it 
was resolved to postpone the decision to the general 
meeting, to be held on the 11th of March. 

A memorial has been communicated to the Lords 
of the Treasury from the Leicestershire Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society, praying that 
Mr. C. Roach Smith’s collection of London anti- 
quities may be secured to the national museum. 
We mentioned a few weeks since that it is under 
offer to the Trustees at 5001. less than it has been 
valued at by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, the 
antiquarian auctioneers. 

We read in the German newspapers, that the 
police of Leipsic arrested M. Constantine Simo- 
nides in that city a few days ago, on the charge of 
having sold to the King of Prussia, for 2000 thalers, 
a manuscript which he pretended contained three 
books of Uraxios on the most ancient epoch of the 
history of Egypt, but which has been discovered to 
be a forgery. It is stated that the forgery was so 
skilfully imitated that it deceived the Academy of 
Berlin, and that it was by its recommendation that 
the king purchased it. The arrest of M. Simonides 
will create considerable sensation throughout the 
learned world in Europe, as he has long been 
known in all the principal capitals as a literary an- 
tiquary, and as the proprietor of several rare 
manuscripts. 

Sales of pictures, autographs, and rare books, are 
of almost weekly occurrence in Paris. A very in- 
teresting one of autographs took place a few days 
ago:—A letter of Macchiavelli went for 4/. 16s.; 
one of L. de Medicis the Magnificent for 3/.; one 
of our Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn, 10/. 10s.; one 
by Michael Angelo, 11/. 5s.; one by Benvenuto 
Cellini, 47. 17s.; one by De Comines the historian, 
61.; one by the Duchess de Sora, of Rome, to the 
Gonfalonier of Florence, recommending Raphael 
the painter, then a boy, to his patronage, 87, (‘The 
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little fellow,” she says, ‘‘has a good deal of talent, 
is good-hearted, charming, and agreeable, and I 
shall be glad if you will aid him in all things.”) One 
by Pico de la Mirandole, the great scholar, 11. 3s.; 
one by Cardinal Richelieu, 2/.; and one by Talma, 
on the performance of the part of Lady Macbeth by 
Madlle. Georges, 2/. 

A pension of 1007. a year from the civil list has 
been granted to Mr. Samuel Lover, whose songs 
are his best contributions to literature. The Queen 
has also granted a pension of 50/. a year to Miss 
Thomasina Ross, best known by her translations 
from French, German, and Spanish. 501. a year 
have also been conferred on Mr. John D’Alton, 
author of various works on Irish literature and 
history. 

M. Lamartine has a new project before the pub- 
lic, having announced the publication of a work of 
sar instruction under the title of ‘Cours 

amilier de Littérature. The historical portraits 
recently translated into English were produced 
with similar views of popular education, but the 
new work is to have a wider range of subjects. 

The Paris papgrs confirm the news, received’some 
time ago, of the death of M. Fresnel, at Bagdad, 
on the 30th November last. He was chief of the 
artistic and scientific commission sent by the French 
government into Mesopotamia. It was he who 
made the collection of Assyrian antiquities, which 
were so deplorably lost some months ago as they 

. were being conveyed on rafts down a river for 
shipment to France. The sorrow he felt at the 
ve of these treasures is said to have hastened his 
end. 

Dr. William Bell has completed a revision of 
his ‘Stream of Time,’ down to the Ist January, 
1856. This fifteenth edition is dedicated by Dr. 
Bell to Dr. John Lee, President of the Chrono- 
logical Society, of which he is one of its honorary 
secretaries, in conjunction with Mr. Bonomi, the 
Egyptian traveller. 

Vesuvius is again angry, and has thrown out a 
new crater, as we learn from a notice in the 
*Giornali del Regno de due Sicile,’ by Professor 
Luigi Palmiere, recently appointed to the office of 
Astronomer Royal in the Observatory, by the 
King of Naples. , 

The Dublin University has conferred the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. on Mr. Russell, ‘The Times’ 
correspondent, who was for some time at Trinity 
College. 

The prize offered by the London Stereoscope 
Company, for the best essay on the Stereoscope, 
has been awarded by Sir David Brewster to Pro- 
fessor Lowe, of St. Andrew’s. 

Mr. Macready has been reading to the members 
of the Mechanics’ Institution of Yeovil, a lecture 
‘On some of the Aspects of Intolerance.’ 

Madame Linud-Goldschmidt has been giving 
concerts at many provincial towns—Reading, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Clifton, and last at Norwich, 
at all of which there have been crowded and en- 
thusiastic audiences. Strong inducements are 
offered to bring her to appear in the opera this 
season, but as yet no arrangements have been com- 
pleted. The reappearance of Grisi and Mario at 
Covent Garden is the only event of consequence 
to be noticed for the approaching operatic season. 
The New Philharmonic Society is to have its con- 
certs this year in the Hanover Square Rooms. The 
first concert of the Philharmonic Society is to be 
given on the 14th of April, under the management 
of Mr. Sterndale Bennett. Madame Schumann is 
engaged as the pianiste this season. 

A Mendelssohn night was given on the 5th inst. 
at the Royal Panopticon, being the anniversary of 
the birth of the great composer, in 1809. A selec- 
tion of vocal and instrumental pieces from his 
works was performed, Mr. E. T. Chipp presiding 
at the magnificent organ. 

Mr. Balfe* has returned to London after a four 
years’ stay on the Continent, where he has super- 
intended the performance of The Bohemian Girl 
and other of his operas in many of the European 
capitals. 

At Covent Garden, Mr. Anderson has undertaker. 
Mr. T. P. Cooke’s part of William in Black- 


Eyed Susan, in,which he is not so successful as in 
Rob Roy. There'is no lack of boisterous energy, 
but he is deficient in the finer feeling and humour 
of the part. Mr. Perrin sings well as Blue Peter, 
and Mr. Flexmore dances the hornpipe which Mr. 
Anderson has the wisdom not to attempt. The 
part of the heroine is, very well sustained by Miss 
Harriet Gordon. On Wednesday a miscellaneous 
concert was given, in which a great variety of per- 
formers appeared, and g very copious selection of 
popular music was provided. 

Mr. Dickens’ story of the Boots of the Holly 
Tree Inn; or, the Infant Elopement, has been 
dramatized at some of the metropolitan theatres. 
At the Adelphi, Mr. Webster as the Boots is a 
capital representation of character. The story, 
though touching as a narrative, is not so well 
adapted for dramatic effects, and is not likely to 
be popular. 

The annual meeting of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund was held this week in the saloon 
of the Lyceum Theatre, when the following state- 
ment of its affairs for the past year was 
made by the secretary :—Members’ subscriptions, 
6311. 1s. 1d. ; admission fees, 471. 10s. ; interest 
on capital stock, 2107. 15s. ; interest on deposits 
in the Royal British Bank, 451. 6s. 11d. ; arrears 
of donations, 10/7. 8s. ; profit on annual dinner, 
2511. 16s. 3d. ; making a total of 1196/. 17s. 3d. 
The expenditure was:—To annuitants’ fund, 
5261. 18s. 7d. ; sundry other expenses, 187/. 14s. 6d. ; 
leaving a balance in hand of 5321, 4s. 8d. The 
funded stock of the association amounted to 
86491. 7s. During the year they had admitted 16 
new members, and they had lost 4 by death. 
The present number of subscribing members was 
147 and 11 annuitants, making a total of 158; 
and the total number of members from the com- 
mencement was 248. 

The theatrical and musical week at Paris has 
been pretty nearly a blank. The only novelty 
worth mentioning is a comedy in three acts, en- 
titled Guillery, by a M. Edmond About, who has 
made some noise lately as author of a work called 
Tolla. This piece was brought out at the Théatre 
Frangais, and great things were expected from it 
by the friends of the author ; but it turned out to 
be a very poor thing indeed, without originality, 
without a decent plot, without any real wit. It 
was very indifferently received, and after a second 
representation was so unequivocally condemned, 
that it had to be withdrawn. The failure and 
withdrawal of the play have created quite a sensa- 
tion in the theatrical circles of Paris, as from the 
perfection to which the claque system has been 
brought in that capital, it scarcely ever happens 
that a piece, however indifferent, fails to attain 
success of some kind. The condemnation of the 
play, too, at the Frangais is the more remarkable, 
as it was acted with that high degree of excellence 
for which the company of that house is famous, 
Talking of the Frangais, M. A. Houssaye has 
resigned the directorship of it, and has been suc- 
ceeded by M. Empis. The former is a third or 
fourth rate littérateur ; the latter is a member of 
the Académie Frangais, and the author of, or colla- 
boratewr in, several comedies and vaudevilles, which 
have attained a fair share of permanent popularity. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. — Jan. 28th. — Rear - Admiral 
Beechey, F.R.S., President, in the chair. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G.; F. Dillon Croker, 
John Anthony Rucker, W. F. De Gex, H. R. 
Williams, and Major Vincent Eyre, were elected 
Fellows. The papers read were:—1. ‘ Copy of a 
Letter from Chief-Factor James Anderson to Sir 
George Simpson, Governor-in-Chiefof Rupert Land, 
dated Fort Resolution, Sept. 17, 1855,’ communi- 
cated by the Hudson Bay Company. The greater 
portion of this communication has already appeared 
in our columns. 2. ‘ On the probable course pur- 


sued by Sir John Franklin’s Expedition,’ by A. G. 
Findlay, F.R.G.S. Allusion was made to a former 
paper, which showed that there was a constant 
circulation of the ocean-water around the arctic 











basin, which, passing out by Baffin Bay, kept w 
a perfect system of compensation. This curren} 
from the north-west will drift out any floati 
bodies in some form, or at some period, or they 
must be driven by the ice on tothe shores. As no 
remains of wreck, or other evidences of the exist. 
ence of the Zrebus and Terror, have been met with 
in the widely-extended search, it may be argued 
that the first of these events has occurred. The 
first evidences of the route pursued by Sir John 
Franklin were those given by the pieces of a boat's 
fittings found by Dr. Rae on the svuth-east coast 
of Wollaston Land, Aug. 21, 1851. These were 
at the head of the flood tide coming from the north- 
east. In April of the same year, after the discovery 
of the winter-quarters of 1845-6, numerous small 
pieces of wood, &c., were found by Captain Penny 
up the Wellington Channel; these, it was shown, 
may have come from the south, and therefore do 
not give so clear anindication. Allusion was then 
made to the Esquimaux report and sketch brought 
from Pond Bay, June 1849, describing four ships 
near Prince Regent’s Inlet; two of which were 
Sir James Ross, in Port Leopold, and the other 
two, to the westward, were considered to be the 
Erebus and Terror. There is no evidence whatever 
to show how the interval was passed between the 
ships leaving Beechey Island in 1846 (perhaps in 
or after September), and the autumn or winter of 
1849, when the boats’ crews found their way to 
the north shore of King William’s Land down the 
Victoria Strait of Rae, and in the spring of 1850, 
when they reached the mouth of the Back River, 
where the last sad consummation took place. It 
was contended that the only indications met with 
are those of boats, and therefore that the ships 
were deserted to the westward of Peel Sound; for, 
had they passed to the eastward of that part, the 
retreating party would have passed down Prince 
Regent's Inlet to have availed themselves of the 
depot of provisions on Fury Beach, on its west 
side, found still untouched by Kennedy and Bellot 
in 1851. By what route the Hrebus and Terror 
arrived at this part is open to all conjecture, They 
may have passed up the Wellington Channel to 
the north-west, and then southward down the 
Byam Martin Channel, and thus arrived at the 
same spot attained by Captain Kellett in the Reso- 
lute, in 1853; or they may have gone to the west 
and south-west, past Cape Walker, as the original 
instructions directed, and by either route have be- 
come inextricably entangled in the field-ice of Mel- 
ville Sound. The fate of the ships was then refer- 
red to those seen on an ice-floe on the north side of 
the Banks of Newfoundland, on April 20, 1851. 
The perfect consistency of the evidence zealously 
collected—which has never been contradicted or 
shaken in the slightest degree by any subsequent 
testimony—leads to the irresistible conclusion that 
the report is correct. If so, there is no other re 
corded loss of ships to which they can be referred. 
The description given exactly agrees with the 
Erebus and Terror. The possibility of their being 
those ships was demonstrated by numerous p: 
cases of the drifting of vessels. Of these several 
cases were cited as occurring between 1777 and 
1836. After that the particulars of the drift of 
Sir James Ross, in 1849, and especially of the 
American vessels under Captain De Haven, from 
September, 1850, to June, 1851, and the drift of 
Her Majesty's ship Resolute, abandoned in May, 
1854, and found in October, 1855, were gone 
into. A calculation was made from the data 
afforded by these, that the two abandoned ships 
seen on the Newfoundland Banks would pas 
down Barrow Strait and Lancaster Sound after 
Sir James Ross left, in 1849, and before the 
Austin squadron arrived there in 1850, a period 
exactly agreeing with the appearance of the sur 
vivors on Point Ogle and Montreal Island, in 
the spring of 1850. The progress of the Franklin 
expedition may thus be briefly summed up :—They 
left the Orkney Islands June 4, 1845; their last 
letters were sent from Godhavn, on the west coast 
of Greenland, July 11, 1845; they were last see 
in the middle of Baffin Bay, July 26, 1845. They 








wintered at Beechey Island, and when the it 
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broke up in 1846, went either northward or west- 
ward, which cannot now be decided, and ultimately 
became imbedded, and probably crushed, as stated 
to Dr. Rae, by the ice in Melville Sound, from 
whence, slowly drifting eastward, in the autumn 
or winter of 1849, they dismantled the ships and 
took to their boats, passing down Peel Sound and 
Victoria Strait, found their last resting place at 
the mouth of the Back River, where their relics 
were found in 1854 by Dr. Rae, and in 1855 by 
Messrs. Anderson and Stewart. ‘The abandoned 
ships, borne along by the constant circulating cur- 
rent-system, imbedded in the heaped up ice, ulti- 
mately reached the banks of Newfoundland, and 
being crushed, were, as soon as liberated by the 
thaw, waterlogged and sunk directly. No traces 
will ever be found to show how the dreary period 
between 1846 and 1849-50 was passed, unless at 
some future period any of their journals or papers 
may be recovered. An animated discussion then 
took place, in which the Chairman, Sir Edward 
Belcher, Dr. Rae, Mr. Kennedy, Captain Collin- 
son, Sir George Back, Captain Sherard Osborn, 
Sir R. Murchison, and Dr. Hodgkin took part, 
and in which various opinions were offered, some 
in support and others in opposition to Mr. Findlay’s 
views, and it was strongly contended that further 
search was absolutely necessary, the more so as the 
clue obtained by Dr. Rae had been confirmed by 
Mr. Anderson’s paper. It was also stated that 
Lady Franklin had already given instructions to 
fit out the Jsabel screw steam schooner for the 
search. Sir Roderick Murchison having directed 
the attention of the meeting to the gratifying intel- 
ligence of the arrival of the North Australian ex- 
pedition at the mouth of the Victoria River, which, 
with other Australian papers, would probably be 
laid before the Society sitting, the meeting ad- 
journed to the 11th of February. 


Astatic.—Feb. 2nd.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 
The Rev. R. Spence Hardy, and the Rev. E. 
Hincks, D.D., were elected Honorary Members of 
the Society, in consideration of their having, by 
their publications, ‘‘ contributed to the attainment 
of the Society's objects in a distinguished manner.” 
John Alger, Esq.; E. C. Bayley, Esq., G. H. 
Freeling, Esq.; Lieut.-Col. W. Hough; W. Jack- 
son, Esq.; H. G. Keene, Esq., and the Rev. Wm. 
Selwyn, were also elected into the Society. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson reported to the meeting, that 
he had recently met with an inscription from the 
upper chambers of the central palace of Nimrud, 
which was of much historical importance. It be- 
longed to the king already well known to the 
Assyrian student as the husband of Sammuramit, 
or Semiramis ; and it confirmed the opinion which 
Sir Henry Rawlinson had so long entertained of 
the identity of this monarch, whose name he read 
as Phulukh, with the Pul of the scripture, galwy 
ofthe LXX., and BoAoyog of the Greeks. It might 
be remembered that this identification had been 
questioned, because, in the first place, there was 
no evidence of the so-called Phulukh having con- 
ducted an expedition into Palestine ; and because 
the exaction of tribute from Menahem of Samaria, 
which in scripture was assigned to Pul, was re- 
corded in the inscriptions of another king, who was 
of later date than the husband of Semiramis. It 
was most satisfactory, then, to find from the new 
inscription, that Phulukh had actually overrun 
Syria (as suggested by Sir Henry Rawlinson in his 
letter in the ‘Atheneum,’ No. 1388, of 1854), and 

moreover received tribute from Samaria. The 
words of the inscription were :—‘“‘ I have reduced 
under my yoke all the countries from the banks of 
the Euphrates as far as the great sea of the setting 
sun, including Khetti, Akharri, Tsuru, Tsidunu, 

umria, Hudumu, and Palazta,’—these names 
Tepresenting, severally, the countries of the Hittites, 
or Northern Syria, Southern Syria (called Akharri, 
or Martu), Tyre and Sidon, Samaria (called 
Khumria, after Omri, the builder of the city on 
Mount Gerizim), Edom, and Philistia. The in- 
scription then went on to particularize a recent 


campaign conducted by the Assyrian monarch 
against a king of Damascus, not otherwise known, 
whose name was Mariha, and who was probably 
the son of Benhadad, and the father of Rezin. 
Damascus was taken, and an enormous tribute 
exacted of the king, consisting, amongst other 
articles, of 20 talents of gold, 2300 talents of silver, 
3000 talents of copper, and 5000 talents of brass. 
After this triumph, which probably took place 
about B.c. 750, Phulukh returned to Babylonia, 
received the homage of the Chaldzans, and sacri- 
ficed in the cities of Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Cutha, to the respective tutelar divinities, Bel, 
Nebo, and Nergal. At this point Sir Henry said 
that the inscription, unfortunately, broke off, and 
he was still therefore balked of the chance of 
finding an explanation of those remarkable events, 
—the institution of the era of Nabonassar, and the 
adornment of Babylon by Semiramis, which he be- 
lieved to be connected with this expedition of Phu- 
lukh to the south, at the close of his reign ; but he 
still hoped that the tablet containing the lower 
half of the record might yet be discovered among 
the debris of the palace, in which case those inter- 
esting questions about Nabonassar and Semira- 
mis would be finally set at rest. In reply to 
some chronological questions by Mr. Bosanquet, 
Sir Henry further explained that, as the capture of 
Samaria by Sargon was determinately fixed in the 
inscriptions to the year 721, B.c., and as that year 
was called in scripture the 9th of Hoshea, there 
resulted, by calculating the two intermediate 
reigns of Pekah and Pekahiah at 22 years, and ad- 
mitting no interregnum, the date of B.c. 752 for 
the last year of Menahem. It followed then, that 
either the mention of the name of Menahem in an 
inscription of the eighth year of Tiglath Pileser, 
who succeeded Pul, was an anachronism, or that 
Pul must be placed so high (his last year 
occurring in 760) that he could not be connected 
with the institution of the era of Nabonassar in 747. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson stated it as his opinion 


Pileser was an error. 
king’s eighth year, noticed in the inscriptions in 


that was described in scripture as being carried on 
against Kezin and Pekah, and the latter name ac- 


ried Nabonassar, and thus founded a new dynasty. 
Tiglath Pileser, then, would have invaded Syria, 


the many fragmentary inscriptions of this monarch. 


scheme were true, require rectification. 


Price's Patent Candle Company,’ by Mr. G. F. 


of stearic acid and neutral fat. 





that the introduction of the name of Menahem for 
the king of Samaria in the inscription of Tiglath 
The campaign of that 


some detail, was evidently, he thought, the same 


cordingly should have been used, he suggested, in- 
stead of Menahem in the cuneiform list of the 
tributary kings of Syria. Sir Henry placed the 
Syrian campaign of Phulukh, or Pul, against 
Menahem of Samaria, Mariha of Damascus, and 
their confederates, in about B.c. 754. Pul probably 
died in 747, leaving his widow Semiramis in the 
government of Babylon, where she may have mar- 


and fought with Rezin and Pekah in B.c. 739 ; and 
may have died in 729—his seventeenth year being 
the latest date that Sir Henry had found among 


The interval, then, between 729 and 721 would 
suffice for the short reign of Shalmaneser, and the 
chronology of the period thus came out consistently 
enough, so far as regarded the reigns of the kings 
of Israel and Nineveh ; but Sir Henry admitted that 
the scriptural numbers referring to the reigns of 
the cotemporary kings of Judah would, if this 


Soorety oF Arts.—Jan. 23rd.—Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, C.B., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘On the Manufactures of 


Wilson, F.R.S. The author first called attention 
to the principal manufacture of the Company’s 
candles, which he said might be divided into four- 
classes :—1. Beeswax, called wax candles; 2. 
Neutral fat, including spermaceti, tallow, and 
cocoa-nut candles; 3. Fat acid, known as stearic 
candles ; and 4. Composite candles, being a mixture 


the reason why a tallow-candle requires more than 


three times the size of wick, to give the same 
amount of light as a stearic candle, was owing to 
the glycerine being present in the one case, and 
having been separated in the other; and he de- 
monstrated experimentally that glycerine has the 
effect of reducing the illuminating power of candle 
material. To get rid of this was the necessity 
which first called in the aid of science to candle 
making. Chevreul, the great chemist, may 
fairly be called the father of this application of 
science. His labours began in 1811, were col- 
lected and published in his ‘ Recherchés Chimiques 
sur les Corps gras,’ in 1823. Two years later, he, 
in conjunction with Gay Lussac, sketched out the 
idea of the distillation of fatty bodies, and even 
touched lightly on the introduction of steam into 
the distillatory apparatus ; but fe did not succeed 
practically. Messrs. Motard and Milly, in 1833, 
first made fat acid, or stearic candles, commer- 
cially successful. Their process was called lime 
saponification, and was adopted by the English 
candle-makers, including E. Price and Co. It was, 
however, expensive, as to each cwt. of tallow, 14 
to 16 lbs. of lime, and 28 to 32 lbs. of sulphuric 
acid were employed. Subsequently, in 1840, Mr. 
G. Gurpure proposed the exclusion of the air, by 
means of an air pump, from the apparatus while 
distillation was going on. Mr. Wilson then de- 
scribed the nature of the patents taken out by the 
Company in 1842, 3 and 4, for distilling cocoa- 
nut oil and its acids, for the distillation of fats 
previously acted on by sulphuric acid, or b 
nitrous gasses, and for the use of diluted acid in 
direct acidification of fats. Their process of sul- 
phuric acid saponification is briefly as follows :— 
Six tons of the raw material, usually palm oil, are 
exposed to the combined action of 63 cwts. of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, at a temperature of 350° 
Fahrenheit. In this process the glycerine is decom- 
posed, large volumes of sulphurous acid are given 
off, and the fat is changed into a mixture of fat 
acids of a very dark colour, with a high melting 
point. This is washed to free it from charred 
matter and adhering sulphuric acid, and is then 
transferred into a still from which the air is ex- 
cluded by means of steam. This process, however, 
involved waste of the glycerine and loss of material. 
He next spoke of processes intended to overcome 
these defects. In January, 1854, Mr. Tightman, 
an American chemist, obtained a patent for expos-, 
ing fats and oils to the action of water at a high 
temperature, and under great pressure, in order to 
cause the combination of the water with the 
elements of the neutral fats, so as to produce at 
the same time free fat acids and solution of 
glycerine. This he proposed to effect by pumping 
a mixture of fat and water, by means of a force 
pomp, through a coil of pipe heated to about 612° 
ahrenheit, kept under a pressure of 2000 lbs. to 
the square inch. Some experiments, which the 
author was induced to repeat, then led him to 
think that steam, passed into the fat at a high 
temperature, would effect, by a gentle process, 
what Mr. Tightman aimed at effecting by a violent 
ene. This proved to be correct, and he found that 
the glycerine distilled over in company with the 
fat acids, but no longer combined with them. The 
author then alluded to the important purposes 
which this body would subserve in the arts and 
medicine. For photographic purposes, the expe- 
riments made by Mr. Mackelifore and Mr. 
Llewellyn were most promising. In the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Skin it had been long introduced 
by Mr. Startin. In Edinburgh it was being pre- 
scribed regularly in doses of three dessert, and 
even three table-spoonfuls daily. Mr. A. W. 
Dickson, of that city, recently prescribed it in a 
case of affection of the mucous membrane. Sir John 
Richardson had also used it with benefit in cases of 
confluent small pox. As a preservative, several 


illustrations were given. Mr. Wilson then alluded 
to their manufacture of night-lights, and also of 
oil for burning, for lubrication, and for oiling the 
wool used in the cloth mills of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. To show the extent of this Company’s 
He explained that | operations, it may be mentioned that in the month 

| of October last employment was given to 1098 
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men, and 1191 boys and girls, and that of stearic 
and composite candles and night-lights about 707 
tons were manufactured, value 79,500/., in the 
month, 


ARCHZOLOGICAL AssocraTion.—Jan, 23rd.— 
S. R. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. 
Dr. Hodgkin was elected an associate, and Mr. 
Good, of Canterbury, a corresponding member. 
Mr. Gibbs exhibited an interesting specimen of 
Bellarmine, found at Rochester, adjoining the old 
city walls. Mr. S. Ward exhibited a silver coin 
of a lozenge shape, found in the sands at Riga. It 
was of the coinage of the unfortunate Eric XIV., 
and bore the date of 1566. Mr. Pidgeon presented 
an impression of the seal of Reading Abbey, and 
called the attention of the Society to the condition 
of the old Norman gateway, which is in a sad 
ruinous state, and likely, unless measures are 
taken to frustrate it, speedily to be entirely de- 
stroyed. Representations respecting this very early 
specimen of architecture were directed to be 
made to the corporation, and it was suggested 
that it might be judiciously restored, and appro- 
priated as a residence for the custodian of the 
public gardens now in the course of formation, or 
adapted to a local ‘museum, much wanting in the 
place. The Rev. Mr. Rankin forwarded a notice 
regarding the coins lately found in Yorkshire, and 
handed over by Lord Muncaster to Lord Londes- 
borough, upon which, it is said, Mr. Roach Smith 
is to report. The Rev. Mr. Hervey,®of Cowden 
Rectory, Kent, gave an account of various relics 
belonging to Charles I. in his possession, consist- 
ing of articles of the wardrobe, the silver star, &e. 
We learn from the Treasurer that upon ithe exhi- 
bition of some of these to the Sussex Archeological 
Society, some persons shamefully removed some of 
the buttons from the waistcoat. Mr. Clarke for- 
warded a silver penny of Ethelred II., lately 
found at Brandeston, in Suffolk. Reports were 
received and read from the Rev. E. Kell, directed 
to be made on Longstone, and the Barrows of 
Wroxall Downs, in the Isle of Wight, opened 
and examined by the Association at the late Con- 
gress. A plan, with accurate measurements, will 
be published of the same, and a description of 
various urns which have been exhumed in the 
Island. Mr. Planché called attention to the 
effigy and tomb, observed so far back as the Win- 
chester Congress, in the Cathedral, and presumed 
to be that of William de Foix. Mr. Baigent has 
lately made an interesting discovery in relation to 
this, and forwarded rubbings taken from the edges 
of the slab, on which are incised the name of 
Petrus Gauston (Gaveston). The subject is under 
the consideration of Mr. Planché, and will be fully 
entered into, as it carries with it considerable his- 
torical interest. Mr. Pettigrew read the first part 
of his paper, on the Seals of the Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools, and submitted them to the meeting. 
They embraced those belonging to Bedfordshire, 
Berkshire, Cheshire, Cumberland, Derbyshire, and 
Devonshire. Mr. Baigent forwarded the copy of a 
letter from the Mayor of Winchester in 1616, to 
Sir Benjamin Ticheborne, and Sir Hamden Paulet, 
Knt., regarding thirty-five barrels of gunpowder 
preserved in the castle, and referred to in his 
paper on the family of the Lymerstons. 





MIDDLESEX ARCHHZOLOGICAL, — Jan. 28th, — 
Lord Londesborough, President, in the chair. 
The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., read the first 
paper upon the list, which was ‘ A General Intro- 
duction to the Antiquities of London and Middle- 
sex, and to the Objects of the Society.’ It referred 
to the fact that the meeting was now assembled in 
one of the most beautiful specimens of ancient 
architecture that existed in the metropolis (Crosby 
Hall), and stated that the building was one that 
could not fail to excite the admiration of every one 
who examined it. The object of the Society was 
te bring to light this atid similar antiquities of the 
capital of England, and it was one in which all 





classes must take a deep interest. There were many 
similar societies in different parts of the country, 
but they only devoted their attention to local sub- 

jects, and none of them did so to London and 
Middlesex—those important portions of the king- 
dom, and which contained so much of public interest 
in the shape of monuments and public buildings, 

and the object of the present Society was to supply 
that deficiency. The Society was not intended to 
be specially composed of learned men, but it sought 
the co-operation of all. There was hardly a portion 
of the City of London that was not the scene of 
some act of heroism, of honour, or of love. To 
begin with the Tower of London, where age after 
age the bravest, the noblest, the purest of the land 
had: found, some a palace, others a prison, and 
others a grave. Then Westminster Abbey, the 
Temple Church, Austen Friars, the Guildhall, what 
a host of recollections were connected with every 
one of these buildings! They could not excavate 
in any part of the City to the depth of a few yards 
without making some extraordinary discovery of 
the relics of past ages. Indeed it was lamentable 
to see the carelessness with which the memorials 
of by-gone times were broken up, and, if it con- 
tinued, every vestige of ancient occupation would 
be in a short time utterly obliterated. Antiquaries 
were very well aware that improvements must be 
made, but they, at the same time, thought that 
antiquarian remains should not be wantonly de- 
stroyed. It was with this view that the present 
Society was established—to prevent the loss of 
antiquarian remains that was daily taking place. 
They did not mean to make a museum of pretty 
trinkets, they had a far more important object in 
view—-to obtain materials for the elucidation of 
history and of times long passedaway. Mr. Hugo 
then read a paper, entitled ‘ Notes on Roman 
London,’ by ©. R. Smith, Esq. After calling at- 
tention to the fact that a good deal connected with 
the original formation of the City must, from the 
lapse of time, necessarily be a matter of inference, 
it stated that there could be no doubt that, in the 
time of the Romans, London was already a place 
of considerable importance, and that even in those 
early ages it rapidly increased in size and wealth, 
and that it was a place of very considerable trade. 
This appeared from the writings of Tacitus and 
others ; but so little had formerly been done for its 
history that a great many important details were 
left entirely to conjecture, and there was great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining any positive information. That 
extraordinary monument of antiquity, the Roman 
wall, was traced throughout nearly the whole of 
the City, and a portion of it had only recently 
been discovered on the south side of Ludgate-hill. 
Another portion was found in the course of an 
excavation for a sewer in Thames-street. It there 
appeared to be nine feet wide, and it formed an 
extraordinary contrast to the English buildings 
that adjoined it, the Roman material being still 
of adamantine hardness, calculated apparently to 
endure almost for ever, while the English was fast 
crumbling to dust. The paper went on to refer to 
other interesting discoveries that had been made 
in different parts of the City, and among them one, 
a Roman amphitheatre, in Farringdon-street, near 
Seacoal-lane. Papers were then read, by Mr. Hugo 
‘On the History and Architectural Remains of 
Crosby Hall; by Mr. Deputy Lott, ‘On the 
Churches of the City, with particular reference to 
the adjoining Church of St. Helen’s;’ and by the 
Rev. C. Boutell, “On a Brass in Enfield Church. 


Numismatic. — Jan. 31st. —W.S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Samuel Birch, Esq., 
was elected an honorary member, and Edward 
Wigan, Esq., and ordinary member. Mr. Evans 
read a paper, by Mr. Birch, ‘On the Coins of Ger- 
manus, suggesting that the inscription of. these 
well-known Gaulish pieces, which ion been read 
INDVTILLII, &c., and by Mr. Burgon and Mr. Old- 
field INDVTILLI. F[ilius], should be read INDVTILLI . 
Lfibertus]. This opinion was supported by the 
circumstance that among some the German 


x 


tribes the Liberti rose to the highest offices of the 
state. Mr. Evans read a paper by himself, ‘Qp 
the Attribution of certain ancient British Coins to 
Addedomaros,’ showing that this name is clearly 
borne on British money of three types, hitherto 
not classed. Authentic history had not indeed 
preserved the memory of this regulus, but he might 
perhaps be recognised in the (dd-mawr or (Edd 
the Great, of the Welsh chroniclers, as in Caradoc 
may be traced Caractacus, and in Dyfnwal or 
Dunwallo, Dubnovellaunus. 


Royat InstirvtT10n.— General Monthly Meeting, 
—Feb, 4th.—William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair, George 
Busk, Esq., .S.; Major-General Anthony 
Emmett, and William Baker Taylor, Esq., were 
elected Members. Thanks were voted to W. R, 
Grove, Esq., and Professor Tyndall, for their dis. 
courses on the evenings of January 25 and Feb- 
ruary 1. 


ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 31st.—Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. Mr. Charles Warne 
was elected Fellow. Sir Henry Ellis read a tran- 
script made from one of the Sloane MSS. in the 
British Museum, entitled, ‘The Story of the Ship’s 
Boat which gave Peter the Great the first thought 
of Building the Russian Fleet.’ Mr. Brooke read 
his account of a recent visit to the field of the 
battle of Northampton. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Sir Richard Westma- 
cott, R.A., on Sculpture. 

— Medical, 8 p.m.—(Physiological Meeting.) 

- British Architects, 8 p.m. 

- Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Remarks on the Open 
Sea in the North Polar Basin. Communicated 
by John Barrow, Esq., F.R.G.S. 2. North 
Australian Expedition, Progress of the. By 
A. C. Gregory, Commander. Communicated by 
the Colonial Office. 3. Wilson, Mr. James, Letter 
to Sir Roderick I. Murchison on the same. 4. 
Notes on the Probable Condition of the Interior 
of Australia. By Mr. H. Landor. 5. Report 
of Surveyor R. Austin, Commanding the Expe- 
dition to Explore the Interior of Western 
Australia, North and East of the Settled Dis- 
tricts. Commtnicated by the Colonial Office. 
6. Sketches of Australia, by Mr. Thomas 
Baines, Artist to the Expedition, despatched 
through Mr. John Kent, F.R.G.S., of Moreton 
Bay, will be exhibited on the occasion.) . 

Tuesday.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(Dr. Benisch on Rabbi 
Petachia’s Travels in Palestine.) 
— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. . 
— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. — (Renewed Discussion 


upon Mr. H. Robinson’s Paper, on the Past 
and Present Condition of the River Thames.) 
— Zoological, 3 p.m 


ogi . 

— Architectural Exhibition, 8 p.m.—(T. Allom, Esq,, 
on the Influence of Light and Shadow on Archi- 
tectural Compennien,y 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Huxley on 

hysiology and Comparative Anatomy.) 

Wednesday.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

— Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Henry Chance on the 
Manufacture of Crown and Sheet Glass.) 

-- Graphic, 8 p.m. 4 

—  Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(1. C. L. Daae on certain 

Laps of West Finmark. Communicated by 
Dr. Latham. 2. Guido Moliére, Note on 
the Botoendo Chieftain, Guido Pokrane. Com- 
municated by H.R.H. Prince Joinville. 3% 
Rev. F. W. Kolbe on the Lan e Spoken by 
the Damaras, S.W. Africa. Communicated by 
the Rev. Dr. Tidman, Secretary to the London 
Missionary Society.) 

RS. of Literature, 84 Pe. 

British Archeological, 8} p.m.—(Rev. E. Kall on 
Romano-British Pottery found in the Isle of 
Wight. Exhibitions of Collections of Keys.) 

Thureday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. . 

- ~ — 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 

ight. 

Friday.—Geological, 1 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 


— Royal Institution, 83 p.m.—Professor Huxley on 
Natural History as Knowledge, Discipline, and 


Power.) : 
Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Odling 08 
Organic Chemistry.) 
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VARIETIES. 


Professor Quetelet.—The twenty-third volume 
of M. Quetelet’s ‘Annuaire de l’Observatoire,’ for 
1856, has lately been published by M. Hayez, 
printer to the Academy. On commencing the 
work, in 1833, the author adopted the form of the 
¢ Annual of the Board of Longitudes,’ merely sub- 
stituting Belgian for French facts. The work, 
however, insensibly increased, until, last year, it 
was thoroughly revised by the author, who under- 
took to separate the matter liable to annual varia- 
tions from that of a permanent character. The 
collection, comprising the fixed and most neces- 
sary documents, as astronomy, meteorology, geo- 
graphy, statistics, weights and measures, &c., ap- 
peared at the commencement of 1854, and will 
only be renewed at irregular intervals, whilst the 
¢ Annuaire,’ on the contrary, as its title indicates, 
appears yearly. The volume for 1856 is divided 
into four parts :—ephemerides, statistics, meteor- 
ology, and magnetism (from observations during 
1855), and notices. Under the latter head is 
found a description of the Royal Brussels Ob- 
servatory, together with the instruments it con- 
tains; a sketch of the works and state of the 
Observatory during 1855; on the difference of 
longitude between the Brussels and Paris Ob- 
servatories, ascertained by galvanic signals ; 
comets and telescopic planets discovered in 1855 ; 
meteorology as applicable to farmers, by M. 
Maury, director of the Washington Observatory ; 
the second statistical congress held at Paris in 
September, 1855 ; terrestrial magnetism ; obser- 
vations taken in Brussels, France, and Spain; 
conic sections, &c. The part devoted to sta- 
tistics contains numerous details on the popu- 
lation, budgets, average price of grain and 
forage, cattle markets, imports and expors, navi- 
gation, railways, births, marriages, and deaths 
in Brussels, communal taxes, town budget, &.— 
Brussels Herald. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the first Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Ar enable them to promote the inte- 





rest of all Works entrusted to their Charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


HURTON’S LIBRARY removed from Holles 


Street, Booth’s Library from Duke Street, to 307, Regent 
Street, London, next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS, especially those of Voyages, Travels, 
Biography, History, Poetry, and Philosophy, with a good supply 
ps — Literature in English, French, and German, to be had 

above, 





Svusscrirtions—ONE GUINEA. 


Country Subscriptions, Two Guineas and upwards. 





TO THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 
(jILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire, 


having declined to appoint Agents for the sale of his Manu- 
factures of Church Furniture, Robes, Surplices, &c., replies im- 
mediately to inquiries addressed to him at Bolton, from which 
place only orders are executed. He respectfully invites Direct 
Communications as most satisfi 'y and ical 


FOR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
there are few Articles more useful, or more generally ac- 
ceptable, than appropriate Farr Linen Ciorus ror THE HoLy 
Communion. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate devices, 

fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. to £5. A priced list, 
with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels delivered 
free at all principal Railway Stations. 


Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 


(ZLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Usep in THE Royar Lavunpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


F{oLLoway's PILLS FAMOUS for LIVER 
r COMPLAINTS.— Capt. Wedderburne. of Her Majesty’s 
poy Regiment, states in a letter to Professor Holloway, that he 
pers reat pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficacy of his pills, 
jhe tried them during a long residence in tropical climates, 

ing @ great sufferer from liver complaints. He always found the 
phar relief from Holloway’s Pills, the only efficient medicine he 
‘ver used ; therefore he should be happy at all times to satisfy any 
oy of the good effects they have invariably had on him.—Sold by 
nein Venders throughout the world; at Professor Hol- 
yaa 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane; 

3 . Stam ; A. 

and E. Hoods Malte, pa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna, 














UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman, 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa 
Beputy Chairman, 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT M.P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, 


and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 


are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 


insuring with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, : as is the case in mutual Offices, 





Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Th 


Pounds ( 


) have been paid to Widows, Children, 


and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 
Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 
All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, Warzrioo Puacer, Pant Maut, Lonpon; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


E, L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES or ASSURING witn tH1s COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed eapital—an 
Assurance Fund of 400,000'., invested on Mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks—and an Income of 80,0007. a year. 





Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 





Age.| One Year. | Seven Years. | With Profits. Without Profits 








20 | £017 8 | £019 9 £1 15 10 £111 10 
30 ers | £3 25 5 207 
40o;°160| 169 307 241» 
so | 8141 119 10 46 8 4eon 
o| £24) site 612 9 6 019 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, to participate in four-fifths, or 8) per cent. of th profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be received 
in cash. 

At the recent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary incr. ase 
varying according to age, from 86 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to, or reside in, any part 
of Europe or British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before two 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The Annual General Meeting of Proprietors will be held at the 
Office of the Society on Thursday, the 6th day of March next, at 
One e’clock precisely, at which Meeting Six Directors will be 
elected. 

Any Proprietor desirous of proposing a Candidate for the Office 
of Director, must send the name of such Candidate to the Secre- 
tary, at least fourteen days before the day of meeting. The ballot 
will commence at Eleven, and close at Two o'clock. 

An election of an Auditor (on the part of the assured) will also 
take place on Wednesday, the 5th day of March, between the 
hours of Eleven and Two o’clock. 

BONUS. 

The Sixth Division of Profits will be mace in January, 1857. 

Those who complete Policies before the end of June next will 


participate. 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, February, 1856. 








PECIAL NOTICE.—The attention of the 
public and of policy holders in other panies is respectfully 
invited to the principles, rates, and position of the SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, established in 1837, and incorpo- 
rated by special Act of Parliament. It isthe only society in which 
the advantages of mutual can be obtained by moderate 
premiums. Since its institution, the Society has issued 7-00 
policies, the assurances exceeding £3,300,000, a result the more 
gratifying when it is considered that the Directors have all along 
adhered to their rule of allowing no commission except to their 
recognised official egents. The same premium which at age 30 
(for example) is charged for an assurance of £100 by other offices, 
secures in this Society at once policy of about £1250, with whole 
profits, and exempt from personal liability. A!l necessary informa- 
tion forwarded free on application to the Head Office in Edin- 
burgh, or to the London Branch, 66, Gracechurch Street, City. -s 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 


N.B, Exemption from Entry Money and Stamp Duty. 

















T MR. MECHTS ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of British 
manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work boxes, Wri ing-cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Orde:s executed. The same Prices charged at all the 
Establishments. 


212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with allthe improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tut StnoncEst, 
Best, aND CHEAPEST SaFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world, 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot. 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circularsfree by post. 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
[HE returrr of Youth to the respective boarding- 


schools after the late season of festivity, induces a solicitude 
for their Personal Comfort and Attraction, Now it is that 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for accelerating the growth end for improving and beautifying 


the hair, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for improving the skin and complexion, and removing cutaneous 
eruptions, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for rendering the teeth beautifully white and preserving the 
gums, are consivered indisy bl iments for the attain- 
ment of those Personal Advantages so universally sought for and 
admired. 
Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


{RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 


manifold advantages to the Heads of Families from the 
P ion of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be resorted 
to with confidence, and used with success in cases of temporary 
sickness, occurring in families more or less every day, are so ob- 
vious to all, that no question can be raised of its importance to 
every housekeeper in the kingdom. These Pills are a mild ape- 
rient, and if taken after an indulgence at table they are speedy 
restoratives. 

For FEMALES they are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and produce a 
healthy complexion. Sold by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand, 
London, and by all Medicine Vendors. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure and nearly tasteless, hav 
ing been analysed, reported on, and ded by Prof 
Tavtor and Tomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, 
in the words of the late Dr. Pererma, say that ‘‘the finest oil is 
that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,’’—characters this 
will be readily found to possess. 
79, 8t. Paul's Churchyard, London. 

Half-pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Five-pint 
Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 
*," Orders from the country should expressly state “‘ KEATING'S 

COD LIVER OIL.” 




















Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 





* This day is published, 12mo, h ly bound in yellow cloth, 
with emblematic design, 3s. 6d. 


[THE THREEFOLD SAN-TSZE-KING ; or, 
the Triliteral Classic of China as issued. I., by Wang-Po- 
Keou; II., by Protestant Missionaries in that Country; and III., 
by the Rebel Chief Tae-Ping-Wang. Put into English, with 
Notes, by the Rev. 8. C. MALAN, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford 
and Vicar of Broad Windsor, Dorset.. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








New Bururneron Srrezt, Feb, 9, 


LIST OF 


Ar. Bentley's Hew Glorks 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE MONCTONS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
MOODIE, Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush.” 2 vols. 


11. 

SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture 
ae agg Geology. By D, M‘AUSLAND. One 
ty) . 5s, 


III. 
SEBASTOPOL—OUR TENT IN THE 
CRIMEA, and WANDERINGS INSIDE SEBASTO- 
POL. By TWO BROTHERS. Post 8vo, with Map, 10s.6d, 
“The most interesting parts relate to the general manage- 
ment of the army, the great assault on the 8th September, 
and the appearances inside Sebastopol, for the describer was 
in the town early on the 9th. There is freshness in the 
observation and novelty in the minutiz.”—Spectator. 


Iv. 

LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF CELE. 
BRATED CHARACTERS, Third and Concluding 
Volume. 8vo, 14s, 

“The concluding volume of the series opens with a dra- 
matic portraiture of William Tell, which is followed by a 
most elaborate and magnificently wrought picture of Madame 
de Sevigné, and a full-length portrait of Bossuet, which may 
be said to be the most masterly of the many which consti- 
tute a remarkable series.”— Atheneum, 


oa 

HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of Christianity. By 
the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author of the “ Early 
and Later Puritans.” 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. ; 

“ His information is well digested, his judgment sound and 
impartial, his manner of treatment not only clear, but with 
a sustained vividness, His philosophic impartiality should 
not be passed without notice, and his arraggement, which 
is well adapted for conveying complete and full informa- 
tion.” —Spectator, 

*,* The issue of this work in parts will be discontinued 





at the end of March, when it will only be sold in 2 vols, 8yo, 


Just Published, 


In One Volume, 4to, half-morocco, Illustrated by 40 coloured 
plates and woodcuts, price £3, 


REMAINS OF PAGAN 
SAXONDOM, 


PRINCIPALLY FROM TUMULI IN ENGLAND, 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 
TELLOW AND SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


“We look upon Mr, Akerman’s work as a boon to the 
English Archeologist. He brings together, from a great 
number of different quarters, objects whose full interest can 
only be duly appreciated when they are compared and 
studied together. . The selection is such, as not 
only to be of service in a scientific view, but also to present 
a very interesting and ornamental representation of the 
household implements and jewellery of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. . . . . Mr. Akerman has prefixed to his 
work a short Introduction; written in a very just and sound 
spirit, and which will be read with pleasure and interest 
even by the leyman, with profit even by the professed anti- 

uary.”—Mr. J. M. Kemstz, in the Journal of the Archeo- 

ical Institute, Vol. XII., p. 297. 

“There are few archeologists of the present day whose 
labours have a more practical bearing than those of Mr. 
Axerman, With a mind divested of prejudice, and with an 
extraordinary diligence in his pursuit after truth, he brings 
to any task he may undertake in the examination of the past, 
a capability of elucidating difficulties, and of developing 
facts, of the utmost value to one whose aim is true history. 
His object, as an antiquary, is not that contemptible ped- 
dling with hag. vay remains, which, justly enough, has 
brought upon the science of Archeology the jeers and scoffs 
of the reasonable; but, by the combination and scientific 
arrangement of certain ascertained facts—by comparative 
analysis, aided by close and constant observation, he is able 
to up a hiatus in the page of history, to throw light upon 
the dark places of the past, and to dissipate those vague and 
dreamy ideas which ever surround persons and places of 
whose character we have but traditional knowledge. .... 

“The letter-press is clear and practical, abundantly illus- 
trated with notes from sources which may suggest a new 
thread of inquiry. Above all things, however, we must com- 
mend the care with which the numerous objects are figured 
and coloured.”—The Morning Post, October 24th, 1855. 


London : Jonny Russert Surru, Soho Square. 


| CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 
Figures and Descriptions 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION, 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 


*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 
taining Eight Plates. Price 10s. 


[Part 151, just published, 
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IsocaRDIA 
Luctna ... 
Lurraria ... 
MANGELIA ... 
MEsatia 
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Eeuisia 
Mactra 
MESODESMA 
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Monocenros . 
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PaLupomus 


PaTELLa ... 
PrEcTEN 
PECTUNCULUS 
Puorvus 
PLEUROTOMA 
PrEROCcERA.. 
PuRPURA ... 
PyRvuta ... 
RanNELLa... 
RICINULA .... 
ROSsTELLARIA .. 
StromsBus 
STRUTHIOLARIA 
TURBINELLA 
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The following Genera are nearly ready in Monographs :— 
SPONDYLUS. 
NARITINA. 


“This great work is intended to embrace a complete de- 
scription and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals ; 
and so far as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the 
large expectations that have been formed respecting it. The 
figures of the shells are all of full size: in the descriptions a 
careful analysis is given of the labours of others; and the 
author has —— no pains to make the work a 
— authority on the subject of which it treats.”— 

theneum, 
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